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STUMPED? 


NO new ideas, or ideas: at all, for 

Christmas presents? Stop and think— 

could there be a happier gift than one 

which affords your friends fresh pleasure, 

and renews your good wishes every week? 
Very well then. 


You can send the ‘Spectato:, as your Christmas or New Year Gilt, 
to your friends, in any part of the world, by surface mail for a year 
(52 issues) for 25s. (instead of the normal 50s.). If you live in Canada 
or USA the charge is $4.00. 


Your list of friends may be as long as you like, but 
we must ask you not to include friends known to be 
readers of the Spectator already. 

With the first copy of the Spectator we shall send 
an attractive greetings card conveying your good 
wishes and explaining that the subscription has been 
opened by you as a gift. 


If you prefer not to use the order form below 
a letter will suffice. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Pease send the Spectator as a gift to my friends listed below, none of 
whom, to my knowledge, is a regular reader already. 
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"THREE Cinzano Vermouths for your Christmas choice — and three ways 
of enjoying each one ! From Italy — CINZANO BIANCO, the unique sweet 


White Vermouth with the fascinating aromatic flavour . . 


RED, the traditional sweet dark 
Vermouth. From France—cinzaNno 
DRY, the distinguished dry Vermouth 
made from finest French grapes. As 
a ‘straight’ drink, well chilled — as a 
long drink, with soda—or as a 
cocktail ingredient of refreshing 
character, each Cinzano Vermouth 
is equally exceptionally delicious. 
Enjoy a new pleasure—try CINZANO 
today. 

WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 


If anyone tells you that there’s nothing 
to choose between one brand of 
Vermouth and another, your sense of 
taste will tell you otherwise. The making 
of Vermouth, a wine which derives its 
special character from the addition of 
infusions of herbs and spices, is an art 
to which the House of Cinzano has 
devoted 140 years. While cmvzAno 
BIANCO and CINZANO RED are produced 
in Italy, CINZANO DRY is made in France, 
for French grapes yield the best Dry 
Vermouth. Cinzano is the only producer 
exporting Sweet Vermouth from Italy 
and Dry Vermouth from France. So to 
enjoy Vermouth at its finest, just say 
CINZANO — BIANCO, OF DRY, OF RED. 
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telling us, in a profile of Mr. Frank Cousins: ‘he 

knows where he is going.’ Reading the articles at the 
breakfast table—if he takes the Herald—Mr. Cousins might 
be forgiven for wondering whether they were referring to him, 
or to somebody else of the same name. It is not merely that 
the extent of his control over his own union members is 
dependent mainly on how far he is prepared to indulge their 
whims and prejudices. Nor is it a question of the mistrust 
of some of his fellow trade union leaders; they are apt to 
complain that his rise has been largely the product of pub- 
licity. The uncomfortable fact for Mr. Cousins is that his 
fortunes are tied, in the long run, to those of the trade union 
movement as a whole; and that movement is now less popu- 
lar, less influential, less trusted, and less capable of conducting 
systematic activity than at any time in the last quarter of a 
century. 


ti HIS Man Is Dynamite,’ the Daily Herald has been 


* * * 





The affair of the Electrical Trades Union elections might at 
first seem to be the least of their worries. The ETU executive, 
after all, has been Communist-dominated for years; the rig- 
ging of its elections has become accepted almost as a matter 
of course. But this time the effect of the recent disclosures 
has been much more serious. Within the ETU itself there are 
several ex-Communists who, as former riggers, know exactly 
what methods are being employed, and are prepared to upset 
them. No longer will it be possible for such practices to get 
by because nobody who is opposed to them fully understands 
what to do about them. Outside the union, too, public opinion 
is now more ready to be stirred. This is not. oddly, because 
of continuing feeling over Hungary, though obviously that 
counts, too. It is mainly because of the revelations of how 
trade union gangsterism operates in the United States; a 
formidable warning of what can happen if unions are left to 
run their own affairs untrammelled by legal safeguards. 
True, the cases of the Teamsters and of the Bakers in the 
US are not analogous. The rise of men like Beck and Hoffa 
is the product less of the structure of the trade union move- 
ment than of the rifts in American society where boss rule, 
though dying at the top, still flourishes on lower layers. But 
what is worth noting from the American revelations is the 
way that as soon as any form of rigging is. established it 
attracts rogues to enjoy the pickings. The remarkable part 
of the Teamster disclosures is not so much the account of 
how a man like Hoffa builds his empire, but how that empire 
corrupts all the buffer states around it, so that bosses and 
union officials begin working together to destroy other bosses 
and other unions, until the anatomy of graft became so com- 
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plex that it becomes possible for men to live comfortably on 
the proceeds of betraying all their clients to each other as 
often as possible. 

The object of Communist empires is not graft, but the 
corruption of men’s minds; yet corruption it is, and the Elec- 
trical Trades Union is pervaded with a nasty smell. How far 
its Communist leaders will be able to wriggle out of their 
current embarrassments remains to be seen; but nothing they 
can do now will save the reputation of the trades union move- 
ment as a whole from further devaluation in public esteem. 
Yet it can salvage something by indicating its. willingness to 
accept, and even welcome, safeguards to prevent abuse. The 
Times has put forward the suggestion that there need not be 
any radical revision of the present law; all that is needed is 
that the Registrar of Friendly Societies should be given some 
power to supervise the conduct of union elections. This is 
sensible; but the difficulty is less to provide the machinery 
than to persuade the unions to accept it. 


y + * 


The Trades Union Congress in such matters has little 
power—much less than the AFL-CIO in America. And the 
likelihood is that those individual unions which are prepared 
to accept restrictions on their right to misgovern themselves 
are precisely those which are least likely to misgovern them- 
selves. The sensible plan would be to press for an extension 
of the authority of the Registrar to enforce union rules, with 
the additional warning that if the unions do not set their own 
houses in order the Government will be compelled in the 
public interest to step in and do the work for them. The excuse 
that has so long been put forward by governments that they 
do not wish to meddle with the unions’ internal affairs cannot 
hold; if they can meddle with companies’ affairs—which they 
do, and rightly, under the Companies Act—they have exactly 
the same duty to see that trade unions, too, carry out their 
obligations to their members and to the public. Besides, it is 
now clear that the Labour Party, to judge by its recent pro- 
nouncements, intends to intervene in industries’ internal 
affairs still further; and the notion that trade unions by their 
nature need no supervision is now untenable. 

There were reasonable arguments for applying different 
rules to businesses: the ills which owners and managers 
are heir to are not, or not necessarily, the same as those which 
plague unions. But there is no argument for legislating for 
one and not for the other. Such interventions, though, need 
not be necessary if the unions take action themselves; as they 
would be well advised to do if they want to restore public 
confidence in their good name. 












DEAD ON 


T now looks as though there is some danger of 
} ine new plan for ‘interdependence’ having to 
be marked ‘DOA’ at the December NATO meet- 
ing in Paris. President Eisenhower's regrettable 
illness and the differences of opinion between 
France and its allies are sombre enough auguries 
for a conference, the success of which must largely 
depend on a readiness to push Atlantic co-opera- 
tion a stage farther. The danger implied by the 
President’s non-attendance in Paris is that no sub- 
stitute delegate will have sufficient authority either 
to speak for America or to bring pressure to bear 
on the conference, and that, consequently, no 
decisions will be taken at all, as has happened 
before at ‘summit’ meetings. 

France and Algeria are more positive potential 
causes of failure. Not all Mr. Macmillan’s elo- 
quent optimism, not all the phrases of the Anglo- 
French communiqué, can conceal the fundamen- 
tal rift which has arisen in the alliance and which 
the sending of arms to Tunisia revealed rather 
than brought about. The fact is that France’s 
failure to find a viable policy in Algeria harms 
the interests of NATO. Algeria not merely 
threatens to drive the other North African 
Moslem States into the arms of Egypt. It also uses 
up French troops and resources which should be 
available in Europe and is rapidly leading the 
French economy into a condition where it will be 
unable to support the introduction of the Com- 
mon Market without collapsing. The communiqué 
after the Anglo-French talks spoke of France 
continuing ‘to discharge her special tesponsibili- 
ties in North Africa, but for this some kind of 
political policy is necessary. 

Otherwise, Britain and America will have to 
salvage what they can from the shipwreck of the 
‘vertical concept’ of NATO. After all, if America 
has supplied arms to M. Bourguiba it has also 
supplied them to M. Gaillard. Quite a large pro- 
portion of the weapons used by French forces in 
Algeria must come from America, and it is foolish 
to deny the vital importance of a settlement in 
Algeria for the West as a whole. The pressure on 
the French Government to reach’ such a settle- 
ment will be considerable. As the present visit of 
the Sultan of Morocco to America indicates, 
Washington clearly favours a North African con- 
ference with mediation by Morocco and Tunisia 
along the lines of their recent proposal. 

Behind French intransigence over Algeria lies 
an exacerbation of nationalist feeling which 
should be recognised and with which Britain at 
least should sympathise. The position of a declin- 
ing power is not an easy one, and much of the 
irritation at the Anglo-American action in Tunisia 
was caused by a feeling that Britain was engaged 
in safeguarding its ‘special position’ with America 
at France's expense. As a writer in Le Monde put 
it, all NATO members are equal, but some are 
more equal than others. Moreover, the moralising 
tone adopted by some British politicians and 
newspapers in regard to France must be exces- 
sively irritating to those who remember that it was 
the British Government last year which was en- 
couraging the idea that the only way to deal with 
Islamic nationalism was the mailed fist. 

These are matters which depend on national 
psychology, but it would be a mistake to ignore 
the effect they might have on the solidarity of 
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NATO. To counter their disruptive influence the 
Anglo-French communiqué suggests two possible 
approaches. First, there is the reference to ‘in- 
creased pooling of resources and knowledge’ with- 
in the alliance, ‘especially in the field of research 
development and production.’ This evidently 
means no advance on the Washington proposals 
for a rationalisation of arms—even nuclear arms 
—production within NATO. This plan is all 
right as far as it goes, but contains nothing very 
reassuring to French susceptibilities. Indeed, it 
might even have the contrary effect, when the 
details come to be considered. If any rationalisa- 
tion is to be carried out, then one thing is quite 
clear: for the French to manufacture their own 
atom bomb is a waste of their and everybody 
else’s time. Yet any attempt to point this out will 
certainly be resented in Paris. It is doubly wound- 
ing for a nation committed to a policy of prestige 
to be told that its resources are insufficient even 
for that. 

More promising is the second point made in the 
communiqué to the effect that the Ministers 
‘agreed on the political importance of finding solu- 
tions to the technical problems now involved’ in 
the Free Trade Area negotiations. Despite the 
objections put forward by Sir Robert Boothby in 
the Spectator last week, it does seem that, as far 
as European economic integration is concerned, it 
is at the moment the Free Trade Area and Com- 
mon Market or nothing. Any attempt to return 
to the Strasbourg plan, which was turned down 
by the Treasury in 1953, would simply mean 


beginning everything again from the besim: 
and, in the present state of French Politics, j 
very doubtful whether new negotiations 
even get as far as the present ones. Forty 
there are some signs that both British and Pre 
Statesmen realise that the Free Trade Area jy 
last chance of a closer association between By 
and Europe, and that the future of Anglo-Fr. 
relations depends more on this than on any NA 
plan for rationalisation of military effort, 
The weakness of NATO still is that it is p 
a military alliance. Before the illness of Presi 
Eisenhower there was a faint hope that someti 
of political move might be made at the Decemh 
meeting, but now we are likely to be left of 
with proposals for ‘increased pooling of resoyrg 
and knowledge’ and even these look distings 
shadowy. The Free Trade Area and Comm 
Market remain the only negotiations which} 
any political sense and which are directed towar 
the most urgent task facing the North Atlan 
Powers: the economic and political integratig 
of countries that have become too small 
manage effectively by themselves. And these pj 
have a deep significance for NATO, despite { 
fact that they do not cover all its members. The 
steps towards a more united Europe are the 
centripetal force operating against the numero 
centrifugal forces pulling the alliance apart, 
alliance can indefinitely be based on fear of { 
USSR alone, and the breakdown of the 
Trade Area negotiations would mean the comple 
destruction of the positive side of NATO. A sil 


forward here would be worth any amount 


progress in Paris next month. 


—_ 
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Round and Round the Mulberry Bush: 


DARSIE GILLIE Pej 


By 


You would have to go a 
long way back to find a 
visit by a British Prime 
Minister to Paris during 
which helmeted riot police 
were on guard outside the 
British Embassy to protect 
it against hostile demon- 
strations. Fortunately it 
was the police and not the 
demonstrators that were 
noticeable. There was, how- 
ever, a unanimously severe and to a great extent 
hostile press. The Suez alliance has brought bitter 
fruit, and not much less bitter for lack of demon- 
strators. So much of the press had in the last week 
given its readers to understand that the arms to 
Tunisia were really on their way to the rebels in 
Algeria and would therefore kill young French- 
men that you could scarcely have blamed any 
demonstrators who might have turned up, if we 
were as base as that! A great many newspaper 
readers must have noticed something odd about 
this story, for after all the French Government 
was not opposed in principle to being itself the 
supplier of arms to Tunisia. 

The deeper resentment that the Tunisian arms 
affair has brought to the surface is of a more 
serious character. It is that Britain, the ally of 
Suez, who a year ago had accepted by implica- 


M. Gaillard 


tion the essential rightness of France's policy ¢ 

Algeria, was now tagging along with the cop 

as to earn respectability. That is the populit 
reading of the situation and the one which if 
would be valuable to disprove in a big way. To 
win over the French Prime Minister and high 
Officials is quite insufficient. Even those Frenc 
men who are fully aware of President Bourguibs’ 
situation in Tunisia and of the urgency of remedy: 
ing it that grew daily during the French Cabin 
crisis cannot help wishing that Britain had dow 
less than her duty in the matter. The situation 
might have appeared different to the ordinary 
man if any newspaper had thought of inquiring 
what the still very large French colony in Tunisi 
thought about it. Its members would be the fist 
to be threatened if President Bourguiba wet 
swept out of office by extremists supported by the 
large body of Algerian rebels camped on his sié 
of the border. But just as President Bourguibt 
cannot himself publicly speak of this threat with 





out appearing to dissociate himself from the caus 
of Algerian liberty, so the French in Tunisia ¢ 
not on their own initiative cast doubt on ® 
stability of his government. 

M. Gaillard’s Government certainly did vet 
little to curb the nationalist press in France, bu 
M. Gaillard could not forget that his predecess 
M. Bourgés-Maunoury fell after M. Soustelle had 
added venom to his attack on the first Algeria Bil 
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py accusing M. Pineau, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
jh both the last and the present Government, of 


- being weak-kneed when faced with the American 


insistence that President Bourguiba must be 
allowed to equip his small army. M. Pineau had 
actually stated on September 30 in the Assembly 
that not one of the rifles hitherto delivered to the 
Tunisian army had ever been captured in rebel 
hands, though much rebel equipment smuggled 
into Algeria from Tunisia has been taken. This is 
the kind of admission that undermines the simple 
French nationalist’s supposition, that trouble 
must be attributed to a villain and a villain whom 
a strong self-respecting government could deal 
with. The hundred Conservative Independents 
and Peasants who provided the votes that brought 
M. Bourgés-Maunoury down consented to vote 
for M. Gaillard’s investiture and provide him 
with three Ministers. But half of them turned sup- 
port into abstention last week when it was a 
question of voting a hundred milliard francs of 
new taxes. M. Gaillard had to consider his des- 
perate need of their support for his new version of 
the Algeria Bill. 

M. Gaillard, it must be \remembered, has 
climbed to the top as a financial and economic 
specialist; there is no reason to think that before 
becoming Premier he had concerned himself very 
deeply with problems not immediately connected 
with his own sphere, which was large enough to 
preoccupy him. This is not to say that he will 
not learn; but, from his investiture speech onward, 
he has pulled out the patriotic stops when Algeria 
has been mentioned, and can scarcely be said 
to have discussed it at all. Speaking to the Con- 
gress of his own party, the Radicals, last Satur- 
day, he defended himself quite frankly on the 
ground that no government was possible in the 
present Parliament without the Independents and 
Peasants except a renewal of the Popular Front 
of 1936—this time dominated by the Com- 
munists, who would now be the largest party in 
it The conclusion that M. Gaillard would for 
the moment draw seems to be that the Gov- 
ernment must ration itself in words or deeds 
offensive to the Right for fear that there shall be 
no government at all. While the financial and 
economic problem has priority, you have to 
cause them pain about that and therefore must 
avoid doing so on other matters. 

There would be a good deal to be said for this 
if Algeria were not in fact the key problem; and 
lies about Algeria, the gravest single disease from 
which France is suffering. The cost of Algeria in 
every respect has never been faced. France has 
unquestionably transferred her main military 
force from Germany to North Africa, breaking 
up her highly modernised divisions into small 
nineteenth-century units for hunting down 
guerrilleros. If Britain is in fact playing the un- 
comradely part in NATO that France fears, this 
surely is the circumstance that makes it possible. 
No less unquestionably France has allowed the 
financial cost of Algerian operations to swell to 
a figure that only foreigners examine (as M. 
Mendés-France pointed out to the Assembly the 
other day). It is probably enough to account for 
three-quarters of the deficit this year and-almost 
the entire forecast deficit of 1958. The state of 
France's finances is yet another reason why her 
Position in NATO is insecure and the future of 
the Common Market is threatened. To remain in 
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power and deal with it, M. Gaillard needs the: 
support of the Right. Yet the emotionalism of the 
Right about -Algeria is one of the principal 
obstacles to putting Algerian policy. back on a 
realistic basis and so materially reducing the 
deficit. 

France is thus moving in a vicious circle. She 
must have a Government, but a government can 
only be kept in office by the ‘immobilism’ with 
which the French reproach their politicians. 
‘Immobilism’ is simply the recognition by poli- 


-ticians that if they move in any direction the 


Government will fall down, for votes essential to 
it will be lost on one flank or other of the majority. 
A government so placed cannot even move with 
the queue. [t must tend to lose its place. It must 
feel itself cheated by its friends. The ultimate 
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hope must lie in the vitality of the French peopie. 
It cannot lie elsewhere because by. the nature of 
the case no one but the French can direct the 


action of French forces in Algeria. However much 
one may disapprove French policy there, one 


must accept the fact that only the French can 
change it. As President Bourguiba has said, the 
danger in Algeria is an endless deadlock due to 
the deadlock in French politics. That internal 
deadlock is now the source of evil, the reason 
why French governments cannot revise their 
policy. In this situation what contribution can 
foreigners make? The English at least can do 
two things. They can remember they were at 
Suez and they can refuse all complicity in the 
French illusion that the Algerians do not really 
want to be a nation. 


Plan for Cyprus 


By PETER BENENSON 


truce and Makarios was freed. Since then the 
British Government has reappraised its strategic 
policy, announced the establishment of new 
bases in Kenya and Aden and started to with- 
draw combat troops. A succession of MPs have 
flitted through across the stage, most of them 
uttering dire warnings of impending disaster. Sir 
John Harding has flown home to his Dorset farm, 
delivering a Parthian shot at the Communist 
menace, which his administration latterly did so 
little to discourage. With one exception, no one 
has offered a straw of hope to either Greeks or 
Turks on this sad island, which already 120 years 
ago Byron called ‘the ravaged isle.” 


I: is eight long months since Eoka called the 





The exception was Labour's promise of self- 
determination. Small wonder that in this atmo- 
sphere of despair the words of Barbara Castle's 
declaration are annotated as frequently as 
Messianic passages in the Old Testament. Less 
wonder, the bewildered anguish of the Greek 
Cypriots when Labour MPs, both at home and 
visiting the island, seek to rub away a comma or 
dot a missing ‘i.’ 

If only those who seek to give advice to the 
Greeks could understand the political signifi- 
cance of words to this people of so ancient and 
lucid a language. Phrases become shibboleths, 
single words can unlock doors and others fasten 
gates. To use the expression ‘condemnation 
of violence’ marks the speaker as an enemy, 
however friendly his intentions. If only Sir Hugh 
Foot could realise the searing wound inflicted by 
his innocent use of this expression in a chance 
interview given in Jamaica. And if only the 
British Government could make up its mind— 
if visiting Ministers came, not to inspect bat- 
talions, but to talk to the Greeks, how much 
blood would have been saved. Yet how can they 
talk politics when the Cabinet has still no plan, 
no policy, no nothing? . 


Nicosia 

In this archetypical vacuum of declining Em- 
pire, Britons must not be surprised to be told that 
the United States of America has silently, but 
inevitably, replaced the United Kingdom as the 
arbiter of destiny. Thus it was in Palestine, in 
Iran and latterly in the Arabian peninsula. Today 
eyes are not turned to London, but to New 
York and to Washington. The identity of the 
United States Consul-General is at least as im- 
portant as that of the new Governor. 

Yet the United States has no more of a decided 
policy than has Her Majesty's Government. The 
reasons are, however, different. While the British 
Cabinet is without impetus or ideas, President 
Eisenhower is faced with the choice of conflicting 
policies sponsored by the State Department, the 
War Department, the oil companies and the 
Greek-American minority. Truer words were 
rarely spoken in jest: the real partition of Cyprus 
runs along the line of the River Potomac divid- 
ing the State from the War Department. The 
diplomats are wisely pressing for a quick settle- 
ment to bring stability to the north-eastern corner 
of the Mediterranean, to close one of the many 
fissures in NATO. 

The Turkish Government is also milling around 
in the morass of indecision. The policy of parti- 
tion, encouraged by Mr. Lennox-Boyd during his 
visit to Ankara last December and since then 
in the Commons by his talk of ‘self-determination 
for each community, has led Menderes out on to 
a limb. Everyone with knowledge of the island, 
from Sir John Harding downwards, now knows 
that partition, apart from being politically ex- 
plosive, is economically impracticable. Yet Men- 
deres cannot in his own political environment 
agree to anything that might look like a Greek 
victory. 

Only the Greek Government has any firm 
policy, and that is to seek an early settlement. 
Faced with an Opposition ready to take advan- 
tage from any apparent weakness, Mr. Karaman- 
lis’s field for manceuvre is circumscribed. He can 
accept any solution which is publicly agreed by 
Archbishop Makarios. The Ethnarch, despite all 
that has been said and published against him, is 
still more moderate and certainly more placable 
than any Greek leader on the island. He has again 
made it clear, as he did in the negotiations with 
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Lennox-Boyd in March, 1956, that he is prepared 
to accept any interim solution which gives the 
Cypriots limited independence, provided that at 
the end self-determination is not ruled out. 

One might have expected the British Govern- 
ment to take advantage of the opportunity to 
negotiate with Mr. Karamanlis and the Arch- 
bishop before the former is driven to obduracy 
by his Opposition and the latter is singed by the 
blaze of spontaneous combustion, already shak- 
ing the isiand beneath the surface. It is not a 
coincidence that more people have been shot in 
Cyprus during November than in any month 
since the truce, nor that masked men prowl at 
night shouting warnings through megaphones, 
nor that warning leaflets from ‘Dighenis’ pour 
off duplicating machines as fast as the handle can 
be turned. Yet beyond occasional contact at an 
official level the British Government has made no 
approaches to the Greeks. 

Time is running out. If the UN, debating 
Cyprus during the first week in December, and 
NATO, meeting in Paris on December 16, pro- 
duce nothing but pious resolutions, no one can 
doubt but that the guns will blaze and the bombs 
burst again. Sir Hugh Foot’s experience, welcome 
though it is, and calls from leaders of the Labour 
Party can have no more effect against the tide 
than the words of King Canute. 

If only either the British or the United States 
Government would take the initiative and start 
discussions behind the scenes! Perhaps they 
would if they could find a basis of discussion. 
There may, therefore, be some purpose in some- 
one who enjoys the friendship and, I hope, the 
cofifidence of all the Greek and Turkish com- 
munity leaders, of varying opinion, of Arch- 
bishop Makarios and of Dr. Fazil Kutchuk, put- 
ting forward what seems to be the only possible 
framework for negotiation. 

1. The independent status of Cyprus to be 
guaranteed for a period of years (ten years, prob- 
ably) both by the United Nations and by a four- 
power Treaty of Guarantee. The four Guarantor 
Powers to be Britain, Greece, Turkey and the US. 
(In certain circumstances the Soviet Union might 
be invited to become a fifth guarantor.) 

2. At the end of the guaranteed period the 
people of Cyprus to be free to choose their own 
future in accordance with conditions laid down 
by the United Nations. 

3. The Treaty of Guarantee to contain specific 
protection for the Turkish minority on questions 
involving land, religion, education, tax assessment, 
public expenditure and the staffing ratios of 
public services. 


NEXT WEEK 


The Politics of Envy 
by 
CHARLES CURRAN 


THE Spectator will also contain a Religious 
Books supplement with reviews by Christopher 
Hollis, Rose Macaulay, Lord Pakenham, Stevie 
Smith and others; an assault on the Blake 
Industry, by W. W. Robson; an examination 
of Professor H. R. Trevor-Roper’s Inaugural 
Lecture, by Henry Fairlie; and general reviews 
by Kingsley Amis. Geoffrey Barraclough, 
Christopher Hill, Colin MacInnes, Denis Mack- 
Smith, Simon Raven and others. 
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4. Either UN or the Guarantor Powers to 
appoint a Control Commission to supervise the 
implementation of the guarantees to the Turkish 
Minority. The Control Commission to be at 
liberty to employ an International Police Force. 

5. The British Government to be allowed to 
retain on lease for ‘the gaaranteed period’ an 
enclave surrounding the Akrotiri-Episcope bases. 
Withdrawal into the enclave to be phased in agree- 
ment with the Control Commission. It is suggested 
that the rent for the enclave might be equal to 
the annual service on the debt at present owed 
by the Cyprus Administration to the British 
Government. 

6. Immediate elections to a National Assembly. 
These could either be held by the British Admini- 
stration or by the incoming Control Commission. 
It is suggested that the proportion of seats should 
be divided in accordance with Lord Radcliffe’s 
proposals. Either all the seats should be allotted 
according to separate Greek, Turk and Armenian 
voting lists, or Greeks and Turks should be 
allotted 6 members each on a separate voting list 
(the Armenians 1, and possibly the other minori- 


Portrait 


THE extraordinary power of 
the American Presidency has 
again been demonstrated by the 
alarm that has followed the 
news that Mr. Eisenhower has 
had a slight stroke. His illness, 
originally (and, to some, annoyingly) described as a 
chill, caused much despondency among the many 
opponents of Vice-President Nixon, to say nothing 
of a sharp fall in share prices on Wall Street. 
Those who remember the resilience of Sir 
Winston Churchill have not been too worried and 
Mr. Eisenhower’s doctors appear satisfied that all 
will be well; but it is certain that he will not be 
able to go to Paris next month for the meeting 
of NATO heads of government. 

It seems on the present showing that his 
presence will be sadly missed, for the Western 
alliance is not looking at its best even after a 
hurried visit by Mr. Macmillan to Paris to explain 
to M. Gaillard the Anglo-American arms supply 
to Tunisia. The communiqué which was the only 
visible product of their two days’ talks has much 
to say about the need to avoid such misunder- 
standing again, but no assurance such as the 
French will have wanted about future arms ship- 
ments to the same address. The happy fact that 
things have been quieter in Algeria for the past 
week has been rather marred by a Moroccan 
invasion of Ifni, the Spanish enclave on the 
Atlantic coast. The King of Morocco is on a visit 
to America, where it is hoped he will finally com- 
mit himself to the Western camp. 


The Space War continues in all its fury. Mr. 
Khrushchev has said that if anyone doubts 
Russia’s ability to send up an inter-continental 
rocket he is quite ready to conduct a practical ex- 
periment. The Americans in the interval before 
their satellite is ready have been experimenting 
with aluminium pellets, The sub-committee of the 
Senate which is dealing with the failure of the 
rocket programme to beat the Russians has heard 
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ties 1) with the remaining 23 or 24 seats 4 


to a common voting roll. 

7. The Treaty of Guarantee to provide , 
the Deputy Prime Minister and at least one ott» 
Minister should be a Turkish Cypriot. 

8. The Control Commission to establish gx 
organs of supervision as it considered n 
including a Court of Guarantees, of which y 
judgments could be enforced, and an Inspectoray 
of the Public Service. 

9. Citizens of Cyprus to be free to enjoy double 
nationality throughout the guaranteed Period with 
either Britain, Greece or Turkey. 

10. Cyprus to be free to enter into any Custom, 
or Payment Unions with Britain, Greece or 
Turkey. 

11, The Treaty of Guarantee to provide fo 
Famagusta becoming a ‘duty-free’ port ang le 
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Nicosia an International Airport. S 
Within this framework there will have to te N 

give and take. If the British Government seizs 

this opportunity for private discussions, it will fing S 

both give and take. If it lets the moment pass, i [ 

will lose all. a 
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of the Week 


a good deal about ‘a second Pearl Harbour’ an 
no little criticism of the Administration. 

A small cloud on an otherwise clear Soviet 
horizon appears to be the refusal of the Yugoslav 
delegation to the Communist jamboree in Moscow 
to sign the declaration of Communist solidarity 
prepared for the faithful, and the public an. 
nouncement by the Yugoslav Ambassador that it 
had not been signed because the delegation did 
not agree with it. There is also the slight matter 
of Soviet jazz and ‘pop’ composers who have been 
accused of delegating all the hard work to obscure 
stooges, but this is no doubt regarded as healthy 
self-criticism. 

Lord Hailsham has announced that the Govern- 
ment does not intend to be ‘bawled out’ by ob- 
Structionist critics. The Government has accord 
ingly discussed in the Commons pensions in 
creases, the gas and electricity industries and the 
Central African Federation. In the last case it 
overruled the doubts of the African Affairs Board 
that an increased number of seats in the Feder 
tion Parliament would discriminate against 
Africans. Proposals for the reform of the Hous 
of Lords have been published and posit, 
expected, life peers. 

Parents complain that commercial television 
has children’s programmes that are nasty and tet- 
rifying, particularly Westerns. Sir Robert Frasef 
Teplies that ‘agony and pitiless violence’ are e 
cluded even in Westerns. The British expedition 
across the South Pole has set off. An unknown 
disease threatens British mushroom supplies. Sit 
Bernard Docker is applying for election to the 
Board of BSA. 
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Last week in the High Court Mr. Aneurif 
Bevin, MP, Mr. Morgan Phillips and Mr. R. H.5. 
Crossman, MP, were each awarded £2,500 dan 
ages against the Spectator for libel arising out 
an article, ‘Death in Venice, by Miss Jenny 
Nicholson, published in the issue of March 1. 
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Westminster Commentary 


WouLp you let Sir Roy Welensky 
marry your daughter? (I mean, 
supposing he wanted to, and all 
that, naturally.) This pregnant 
question was shimmering unasked 
in the air all through Monday’s 
debate on the motion that—well, 
let’s have it in full—‘that the Draft 
Order in Council, to signify Her 
Majesty’s assent to the Constitu- 
tional Amendment Bill of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, a copy of which was 
laid before this House on 31st October, in the last 
Session of Parliament, be not submitted to Her 
Majesty.” 

Now in considering this question (the one about 
Sir Roy Welensky, that is, not the one about the 
Draft Order in Council) we must be entirely calm, 
and allow ourselves to be swayed only by the dic- 
tates of reason. I can make my own position clear 
at once by saying that, as far as I am concerned, 
a Welensky is exactly the same as any other man. 
Indeed, some of my best friends are Welenskies. 
My old mammy was a Welensky, and a dearer, 
sweeter creature you couldn’t hope to find. Many’s 
the time she has rocked me to sleep (‘Come on, 
Massa Taper, dey sure do be waitin’ for you in de 
land ob Nod’), and to this day I send her a card 
every Christmas. And I have enough sense to 
realise that our lives would be a lot more difficult 
if it were not for all those useful Welenskies who 
shine our shoes and serve our meals in railway 
dining-cars and do the thousand-and-one things 
that these cheerful, smiling, simple folk do so well. 

But, of course, that’s not to say that I would 
like him to marry my daughter. You see, although 
nobody but a fool (there are such people, I am 
afraid) would try to maintain that Whites are in- 
ferior to other people, nobody but a woolly- 
minded sentimentalist (and there are lots of those 
about, I regret to say) could’ deny that they are 
different. Besides, think of the children—not 
everybody is as tolerant as me, after all. No, on 
the whole, I think it best—best for both sides, that 
is—for the Welenskies to keep themselves to them- 
selves, and my daughter to keep herself to herself. 





* * * 


This, at any rate, seemed to be the sort of feel- 
ing that prevailed on the Opposition benches 
throughout the debate. With one Jim—Callaghan 
—to open, another—Griffiths—to wind up (sug- 
gesting a new collective noun, ‘a Jimmage of 
Socialists’), and a Babs, suffering from a cold, to 
occupy the middle, not to mention a Mr. Dalton 
to enter during Mr. Wade's speech and wind up his 
watch no fewer than three times in the course of 
it (a severe but just criticism of Mr. Wade’s powers 
of enthralling his audience), the Labour Party was 
well set to stand, wrapped in Old Glory, as the 
last bastion against the terrible day when Sir Roy 
Welensky will overrun the entire country and no 
woman, not Mrs. Castle of the red hair nor Miss 
Vickers of the blue, will be safe. 

What is it about black men that brings out the 
worst in the Opposition? The Labour Party has 
an astonishing record of behaving disgracefully 
to them when in office and making a collective 





fool of itself about them when out of it. (As for 
putting anything they say into some kind of opera- 
tional practice, the West Bromwich busmen may 
stand as shining examples of the extent to which 
the idea of the brotherhood of man has actually 
penetrated into the active consciousness of the 
rank and file, or at any rate of the extent to which 
they are willing to exercise anything but their 
lower jaws in pursuit of it.) The first fact that 
emerges from even a cursory study of the pro- 
visions of the Constitutional Amendment Bill is 
that when it has been passed more Africans will 
have the vote than have it now, and there will be 
more African members of the Federation’s legisla- 
tures than there are at the moment. Now admit- 
tedly this could hardly be expected to satisfy the 
Observer, which sometimes gives the impression 
that it will only be completely happy when there 
isn’t a white face to be seen on a legislative bench 
from Woolloomooloo to Westminster, but the 
Labour Party, which is, after all, supposed to 
operate within the confines of the inevitability of 
gradualness, really ought to know better. 

Yet you should have heard Mr. Dugdale, for 
instance, when he was may-the-Lord-have-mercy- 
on-your-souling around for nearly half an hour. 
Talking of the qualifications necessary for Afri- 
cans if they are to be admitted to the franchise, he 
said this: 

What strange standards of civilisation and re- 
sponsibility these are, based on the ownership of 
property or on a minimum income. Does the 
Minister consider that Gandhi was a less civilised 
person than Henry Ford? On the Minister’s basis, 
he quite plainly would have been. What about Keir 
Hardie? Was he less civilised than the Duke of 
Westminster? Under this system Keir Hardie would 
not have had a vote. [Nor does the Duke of West- 
minster, cully.] ... 

During the course of European civilisation there 
have been many poor writers, scientists, artists and 
musicians who have contributed much to it. Yet 
such men as Rembrandt, who was in the bank- 
ruptcy court, and Mozart, who was given a pauper’s 
burial, would be regarded as uncivilised and not 
worthy of having a vote on these standards .. . 
they are simply a device to keep Africans from 
getting the vote... . 

Honestly, it’s enough to shake even my faith in 
the wisdom of our legislators. What have Gandhi 
and Mozart and Rembrandt to do with the ques- 
tion? Because Rembrandt went bankrupt are 
bankrupts in general therefore admirable men? 
Because Mozart was given a pauper’s burial 
should all dead paupers in Nyasaland therefore be 
given the vote? Because Gandhi fasted in pursuit 
of his religious or political beliefs should the 
government of the Federation be handed over to 
all Africans who can show they have bad diges- 
tions? You might just as well say that because Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Buller is one of the occu- 
pants of the Government front bench, Mr. Dug- 
dale should be given ministerial office if the 
Labour Party manages to win the next election. 

I would give the Labour Party credit, if I could, 
for not believing the nonsense it talked during this 
debate, but I fear it was all too sincere. The air of 
unreality was, so to speak, quite real. They de- 
cided—and the decision was itself significant—to 
spend a whole day trying to slow down the already 
slow progress towards some kind of racial good 


sense in Central Africa, and they failed only be- 
cause the Tories happen to have more members 
than the Opposition. One day the reverse may be 
the case, but I think we can trust West Bromwich 
hypocrisy to do a Seretse Khama when it comes 
to the point. Of course, if they had anything more 
sensible to talk about there would be no need for 
them to create this kind of carry-on, but once 
again their failure to nerve themselves for the fray 
and indeed to ‘ind something concrete to fray 
about was all too sharply demonstrated. There is 
a permanent end-of-session pall hanging over 
Westminster today, in which nobody has anything 
to say or suggest, in which the Government reels 
from one fumble to another, and the Opposition 
beats the air, and tempers, having been quite in 
abeyance for weeks on end, suddenly snap, and a 
lot of people without enough to occupy their 
minds spend rather too much time giggling. 


* * * 


It will, I trust, be generally agreed that the only 
remotely intelligent, interesting or important ques- 
tion of the week was Mr. Norman Dodds’s request 
to have a minimum meat-content for sausages 
laid down by law. Most of the sausages bought in 
this country are made of bread, low-grade syn- 
thetic rubber, unusable seed potatoes, very old 
sump-oil, typewriter ribbons, export-reject rexine 
chair-covers and imperfectly repulped telegraph 
forms, and the sooner somebody compels the 
manufacturers at any rate to wave a pig's trotter 
somewhere near the mixing-machine, the better 
most of us will be pleased. But anyone who has 
even been in the House of Commons When the 
Kitchen Committee was reporting will know what 
happened when Mr. Dodds asked Question No. 
18. Hundreds of grown men and women col- 
lapsed, many of them in unseemly positions, and 
laughed till they damn near bust their waistcoat 
buttons. The Patronage Secretary, who would 
laugh, 1 verily believe, if someone dropped a 
guillotine blade on the back of his neck from a 
great height, surpassed himself; I really thought 
he was going to have a seizure. Of course, they 
must relax; but it looks as if the part of their 
anatomy with which they think has become so re- 
laxed it will no longer function at all. 

Yet here we are, barely half-way through the 
legal life of this Parliament, and apparently quite 
ready to keep it going for most, if not all, of the 
second half. They will never get there at this rate: 
everybody will have died of boredom long before 
the day of release. It is mainly due, of course, to 
the fact that the Labour Party has only the merest 
fragment of a policy and finds it difficult to be- 
come enthusiastic about that, while the Govern- 
ment has no idea of how to get through any 
trouble that may lie ahead apart from burning in- 
cense and making the appropriate sign to ward off 
the evil eye. But looming larger than one may 
think is the fact that running the machine these 
days has become at the same time so physically 
strenuous and mentally enervating that they most 
of them are bound to be played out long before 
five years have passed. Good gracious, suppose 
the Chartists were right! 


TAPER 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


I WOULD NOT care to be in the shoes 

of President Eisenhower’s doctors 

at the moment. No doubt they had 

good medical reasons for advising 

him that there was nothing, medi- 

cally, to stop him running for a 

second term: but everybody who 
did not have anything to gain by his re-election 
could have told them—and indeed many did— 
that to make him run again was nothing less than 
murderous. It was not, after all, as if the doctors 
did not have a chance for second thoughts. When 
Ike had to have an operation last year for ileitis 
(just four months after they had certified that his 
stomach and digestion were in fine condition) they 
had a heaven-sent opportunity to advise him to 
stand down. Instead they told him once again that 
he was fit; and Ike, with his great sense of duty, 
was left with no alternative but to present himself 
for sacrifice on behalf of the Republican Party. I 
remember one eminent student of America saying 
at the time that even if he died during the cam- 
paign he would still be made to run and he would 
still be elected. Of course it may well be, as every- 
body will hope, that Ike will quickly recover, but 
that will not save the face of his doctors. The old 
saw about war being too serious a business to be 
left to the soldiers certainly seems to apply to 
illness and physicians. 

* * * 
THE DIFFICULTIES FACING Mr. Butler before he 
can introduce a rational penal policy are well 
illustrated by the Birmingham petition asking for 
heavier punishments for crimes of violence. The 
petition was organised by a former Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham and by aclergyman, the Rev. 
John Jackson; in two months they collected 87,000 
signatures. Apart from longer terms of imprison- 
ment and compensation for the victims at the 
expense of their attackers the petition calls for 
‘the rescinding of that part of the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948 which abolished whipping.’ Mr. Jack- 
son, I see, resents being called the ‘flogging vicar’ 
and says that he would welcome any alternative 
deterrent if it were effective. But if he is interested 
in effective deterrents and not merely in punish- 
ing the offender, why does he support the re- 
introduction of flogging? Although other crimes 
of violence have increased since 1948, those that 
were previously punishable by flogging—robbery 
with violence, armed robbery, and robbery in 
company with others—are less frequent today than 
they were ten years ago. In 1947, for instance, 
there were 842 offences of robbery with violence, 
and in 1956, 730. 
* * * 

THE CONTROVERSY about ‘advertising magazines’ 
on commercial television continues, with their 
critics gradually gaining the upper hand; last 
week it was agreed to drop programmes pre- 
sented by a single advertiser; and Granada TV 
announced that they have decided to drop ad- 
vertising magazines altogether. The arguments 
put forward in their favour by Sir Robert Fraser 
seem to me to be highly suspect. He protests that 
these magazines are clearly designated as such 
before they start; but, was not this small conces- 
sion only won by pressure from several critics a 
few weeks ago—not by order of the Independent 


Television Authority? And his theory that, pro- 
vided advertisers are not allowed to include their 
names in the programme’s title, the TV Act is 
not contravened is very odd. If these programmes 
are designed as advertisements—and nobody has 
suggested they have any other purpose—does it 
make them any the less so if the advertisers’ 
names are not shown in the titles? I would have 
thought that this was the precise opposite of the 
Act’s intention, which was to ensure that adver- 
tising was always above the counter—never 
masquerading as programme material. 
* * * 
I SEE THAT the Willink Committee agrees with 
those doctors who have been expressing fears 
about redundancy in the profession. Its forecast, 
it admits, is speculative; but it considers that the 
intake of students into medical schools should 
be reduced by 10 per cent. as soon as practicable. 
This forecast confirms the warning which, I re- 
member, was made from Manchester two or three 
years ago; but it contradicts some others I have 
seen in which the emphasis has been on the need 
for more doctors. Surely the real problem now 
is not so much the size of the profession but 
the way its services are distributed? Some areas 
are undermanned; so are some branches— 
notably mental health. The fact that nearly half 
our hospital beds are occupied by mental patients 
is taking an unconscionably long time to dawn 
on medical schools; curricula still require that the 
medical student should spend only a derisively 
tiny fraction of his time on mental health. The 
treatment of mental health is consequently fall- 
ing into the hands of people who are not members 
of the profession, clinical psychologists, social 
workers and psychotherapists; and the success of 
recent out-patient treatment experiments suggests 
that a considerable increase in their numbers 
would be the easiest way to improve and to re- 
duce the cost of mental health services by lessen- 
ing the number of cases which need hospital 
treatment. This work can be done as well, and 
often much better, by laymen who have been 
specially trained for it—something which doctors 
rarely are, owing to the other demands on their 
student and working time. 
* * * 

KNOWING SOMETHING of his past—he who had 
known Rhodes, who had been a friend of Smuts 
—people were always trying to tempt Ernest 
Oppenheimer to talk about himself. But although 
he loved to talk, and would give an invitation to 
drinks by saying: ‘When are you coming to listen 
to some more of my old nonsense?’, it was usually 
more about Africa:than of his own experiences. 
He never tired of the subject of the Central 
African Federation—what a great experiment it 
was; how vital for the future of Africa and the 
world that the experiment should succeed. He 
wanted to see an increase in European immigra- 
tion both there and in the Union: “We must have 
more people from England, more young people 
with ideas and courage.’ To the man who had 
matched Rhodes’s territorial achievement by 
building an industrial and financial colossus based 
upon diamonds, gold and copper, the apartheid 
policies of the Nationalist Party meant economic 
and social disaster if carried to their logical con- 


clusion. “Those men are very dangerous,’ he wo 
say of the Nationalist leaders. ‘They are so simp 
And so sincere.’ His own simplicity and lack g 
self-esteem were not affected. He enjoyed the m 
and beautiful possessions with which he was y 
rounded in his home, but they never master 
him; his two young grandchildren held far grea) 
sway than did any material things. Great men ay 
legends are inseparable, and it is the legends thy 
are likely to flourish; Sir Ernest never sought, 
found much leisure for maintaining persoy 
records of his life, and his biography is not ya 
documented. Almost certainly the most importay 
material existed only in his head, and now that hig 
‘old nonsense’ talks are over a rich store of know. 
ledge and memories is closed for ever. 

*” * * 


1 HAVE BEEN forwarded a letter from a php 
maceutical firm styling itself ‘Upjohn of Englanj’ 
Its directors, listed at the foot of the firm’s writig 
paper, are R. S. Jordan (USA), Chairman; J, 4 
Braun (USA), Managing Director; E. G. Upioy 
(USA); R. M. Boudeman (USA); D. G. Kmp 
(USA); C. V. Patterson (USA); L. D. Hang 
(USA); R. D. Tedrow (USA). 
*x * * 
TO JUDGE BY recent events in Russia, ne 
Stalinist foreign policy is still getting more suppor 
than might have been expected. Gomulka is pre 
pared to go along with it at least in words an 
Mao Tse-tung has been speaking if anything eva 
more intransigently and unpleasantly than th 
Russians. On the credit side, though, from ow 
point of view, signs of general political instability 
are not wanting. Khrushchev’s own position » 
pears to be shaky again: and all the ballisic 
missiles in the world are not much defence again 
one single knife through the back ribs. On th 
international level, too, I note that Mao’s visi 
was originally to have been to Warsaw, with per 
haps a day or two in Moscow on the way back. He 
has now ostentatiously failed to go to Polan 
There are other signs that the Poles are not pt 
pared to go the whole hog: Gomulka’s spect 
in Moscow struck a very unwelcome note wit 
its tasteless insistence on his country’s indepes 
dence. Still, these are mainly potential trouble, 
and it is Tito who has really spoilt the immediat 
effect. And incidentally, the Yugoslavs have nd 
failed to note one of the many differences & 
tween Khrushchev and Stalin: Khrushchev s 
nearly twenty years older than Stalin was whet 
he came to power. Whatever happens, it will ® 
a shorter wait this time. 
* * 


A CORRESPONDENT sends me this news item from 
the Nigerian Daily Times: 


SPINSTERS IN 

ILORIN MAY 

BE BANISHED 
The Ilorin Native Authority Council has 
ordered all unmarried women in the emirate 
to marry ‘immediately’ or face banishment. 
The decision was taken at the last meeting 
of the council's General Purposes Commit 
tee. Some councillors opposed the decision 
and said it would not solve the problem of» 
immorality which it was designed to solve. 


A solution of the problem which does not se 
to have been considered by the Wolfenden Co® 
mittee. , 
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An Evening with Dylan Thomas 


By 


an invitation to give a talk to the English 
Society of the University College of Swansea. 
The society’s secretary, a pupil of mine, asked me 
if I would like to come along to the pub and 
meet Thomas before the official proceedings 
opened. I said I would like to very much, for 
although I was not at this time an enthusiast for 
his verse I had heard a great deal, in Swansea 
and elsewhere, of his abilities as a talker and 
entertainer of his friends. And after all, the 
fellow was an eminent poet and had written at 
least one book, the Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Dog, for which my admiration had never 
wavered. I arranged with my wife and some of 
my friends that we would try to get Thomas back 
into the pub after his talk (we anticipated little 
difficulty here), and thereafter to our house for 
coffee and a few bottles of beer. I got down to 
the pub about six, feeling expectant. 

Thomas was already there, a glass of light ale 
before him and a half-circle of students round 
him. Also in attendance was a Welsh painter of 
small eminence whom I will call Griffiths; in the 
course of the evening he told us several times 
that he had that day driven all the way down 
from his home in Merionethshire on purpose to 
meet Thomas, whom he had known, he said, for 
some years. Except for Griffiths, I think we all 
felt rather overawed in the presence of the master, 
and the conversation hung fire a little for some 
time. Thomas looked tired and a pit puffy, though 
not in any way ill, and if, as I was told later, he 
had already been drinking for some time he gave 
no sign of it. He was in fact very sedate, perhaps 
because of the tiredness or, what would have 
been perfectly explicable, through boredom. He 
was putting the light ales down with regularity 
but without hurry; I congratulated myself on 
having bought one of them for him. There was 
some uninspired talk about his recent visit to 
America. Then he announced, in his clear, slow, 
slightly haughty, cut-glass Welsh voice: ‘I’ve just 
come back from Persia, where I’ve been pouring 
water on troubled oil.’ 

Making what was in those days my stock re- 
tort to the prepared epigram, I said: ‘I say, | 
must go and write that down.’ 

He looked round the circle, grinning. ‘1 have, 
he said. 

After a few more remarks about Persia had 
been exchanged, Griffiths, who had been getting 
restless, shifted his buttocks along the leatherette 
bench, raised his bearded chin and asked: ‘What 
ahout a few of the old limericks, Dylan?’ 

Thomas agreed, though without the slightest 
enthusiasm. I thought it possible that he was 
not greatly attached to Griffiths, who now began 
to recite a long string of limericks, bending for- 
ward along the seat and addressing himself ex- 
clusively to Thomas, indeed at times fairly 
hissing them into his ear. The content was 
Scatological rather than obscene, with a few 
references to vomiting and dirty socks thrown in. 

Thomas went on apparently ignoring Grif- 
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fiths, sitting there placidly drinking and smoking, 
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gazing over our heads and occasionally wrinkling 
his parted lips, no doubt a habit of his. When 
he did this he lost his faintly statuesque appear- 
ance and became a dissolute but very amiable 
frog. All at once he roused himself and told some 
limericks back to his associate. They barred a 
few more holds than the other’s, but not many. 
They were, however, distinctly funnier. The only 
one I remember cannot be reproduced here, on 
grounds of possible offence to the Crown. 
Griffiths said he had heard it before. 

After some minutes of this antiphon, the secre- 
tary, speaking I think for the first time since 
introducing me, told us it was time to get along 
to the meeting. Thomas jumped up and bought 
a number of bottles of beer, two of which he 
stuffed into his coat pockets. He gave the others 
to Griffiths to carry. ‘No need to worry, man,’ 
Griffiths kept saying. ‘Plenty of time afterwards.” 

‘I've been caught that way before.’ 

The bottles were still in his pockets—he checked 
up on this several times—when in due course he 
sat rather balefully facing his audience in a room 
in the Students’ Union. About fifty or sixty 
people had turned up: students and lecturers 
from the college mainly, but with a good 
sprinkling of persons who looked as if they were 
implicated in some way with the local Bookmen’s 
Society. With a puzzled expression, as if he won- 
dered who its author could be, Thomas took from 
his breast pocket and sorted through an ample 
typescript, which had evidently been used many 
times before. 

His first words were: ‘I can’t manage a proper 
talk. I might just manage an improper one.’ Some 
of the female Bookmen glanced at one another 
apprehensively. The rest of the talk I forget in 
toto, except for a reference to ‘crew-cut sopho- 
mores from the quarter-back division,’ and some- 
thing about the fierce, huge matrons who, 
according to him, infested American: literary 
clubs. His theme, in so far as he had one, was 
indeed his experiences while lecturing on and 
reading poetry in the United States, and his tone 
was one of pretty strong contempt. Aside from 
this, much of what he said seemed good sense 
and was phrased as such, but rather more was 
couched in his vein of sonorous whimsy, well 
tricked out with long impressionistic catalogues, 
strings of compound adjectives, and puns, or 
rather bits of homophone-play—the vein he 
used in his broadcasts. Stopping this rather than 
concluding it, he said he would read some poems. 

The one that sticks in my mind most was ‘Fern 
Hill,’ which he recited with a kind of controlled 
passion that communicated itself to every person 
in the room. For the most part, though, he read 
the work of other poets: Auden’s ‘The Unknown 
Citizen, Plomer’s ‘The Flying Bum’ (the Book- 
men got a little glassy-eyed about that one) and 
Yeats’s ‘Lapis Lazuli.’ His voice was magnificent, 
and his belief in what he read was so patent as 
to be immediately infectious, yet there was 
something vaguely discomforting about it too, not 
only to me. Although obviously without all 
charlatanry, he did here and there sound or be- 
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have like a charlatan. This feeling was cry- 
stallised for me when he came to the end of 
‘Lapis Lazuli." He went. normally enough, :f 
rather slowly, as far as: 

Their eyes mid many wrinkles, their eyes, 

Their ancient, glittering eyes... 
and then fell silent for a full ten seconds. This, 
as can readily be checked, is a very long time, 
and since his still rather baleful glare at his 
audience did not flicker, nor his frame move a 
hair’s breadth, it certainly bore its full value on 
this occasion. At the end of this period his mouth 
dropped slowly and widely open, his lips 
crinkled like a child’s who is going to cry, and 
he said in a tremulous half-whisper : 

- are gay. 

He held it for another ten seconds or so, still 
staring and immobile, his mouth still open and 
crinkled. It was magnificent and the silence in 
the room was absolute, but .. . 

Not very long afterwards we were all back in 
the pub, Griffiths included. With his performance 
over, Thomas's constraint had disappeared and 
he was clearly beginning to enjoy himself. 
Griffiths, however, was monopolising him more 
and more and exchanging a kind of cryptic 
badinage with him that soon became hard to listen 
to, especially on one’s feet. The pub, too, had 
filled up and was by now so crowded that the 
large group round Thomas soon lost all cohesion 
and started to melt away. I was not sorry to go 
and sit down at the other end of the room when 
the chance came. It was at this point that my 
friends and I finally abandoned our scheme of 
trying to get Thomas up to my house when the 
pub shut. After a time the girl student who had 
been with us earlier, and who had stayed with 
Thomas longer than most, came over and said: 
‘You know, nobody’s talking to him now, except 
that Griffiths chap.” 

‘Why don’t you stay and talk to him?’ 

‘Too boring..And he wasn’t talking to any of 
us. Still, poor dab, he does look out of it. He 
was in a real state a little while ago.” 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘All sorry for himself. Complaining that every- 
body’d gone and left him.’ 

We all felt rather uncomfortable, and rightly. 
Although | can vividly recall how tedious, and 
how unsharable, his conversation with Griffiths 
was, I am ashamed now to think how openly 
we must have seemed to be dropping Thomas, 
how plain was our duty not to drop him at all. 
Our general disappointment goes to explain our 
behaviour, but does not excuse it. We were 
unlucky, too, in encountering him when he was 
off form and accompanied by Griffiths. At the 
time I thought that if he had wanted to detach 
himself and talk to the students he would have 
found some means of doing so: | have since 
realised that he was far too good-natured ever 
to contemplate giving anybody the cold shoulder, 
and I wonder whether a talent for doing that 
might not have been something that he badly 
needed. One of us, at any rate, should have found 
a way of assuring him that he was being regarded 
that evening, not with a coltish mixture of awe 
and suspicion, but sympathetically. Then, I think. 
we should have seen that his attitude was the 
product of nothing more self-aware or _§self- 
regarding than shyness. 
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How Not To Be a Liberal . - 


By ANGUS MAUDE, 


HAT,’ asked a child hearing Charles James 
Fox speak in the House of Commons, ‘is 
that fat gentleman in such a passion about?’ 

No one would ever ask this about Mr. Jo 
Grimond, the present leader of the Liberal Party, 
even if he happened to be fat, nor about his 
faithful followers Mr. Wade and Mr.. Holt. Of 
Mr. Roderic Bowen it can at least be said that 
he is moderately fat, while rumour has it that Mr. 
Clement Davies was filled with passion once, 
though it is now all spent. 

Such is the Liberal Party in the House of Com- 
mons, the spearhead of a triumphant advance, 
the mouthpiece of a resurgent Liberalism. They 
do not, one must confess, look like it. Still less 
do they sound like it. It is true they look thought- 
ful, but probably this is because, after their 
triumph at Ipswich, it is Mr. Dingle Foot who 
sits behind them. Since he generally sits with 
Lady Megan Lloyd George, the moral of the story 
must be pretty clear. 

One looks at these nice, sensible, moderate men 
and listens to their sensible, moderate speeches, 
and one wonders why on earth they are there. 
Of course, with the exception of Mr. Grimond, 
it is quite possible that they won't be there after 
the next election. But in the meantime, what is 
the object of the exercise? If anyone not familiar 
with the present House of Commons imagines 
that the Liberals are providing an essential 
moderating influence between a lot of revolu- 
tionary Socialists and a crowd of reactionary die- 
hard Tories he should banish the idea at once. 
Both the big parties are chock-full of people mak- 
ing sensible, moderate speeches to such an ex- 
tent that the atmosphere often becomes positively 
stifling. It is a genuine pleasure to listen occa- 
sionally to some honest, unstatesmanlike, bigoted 
clot. There are usually a few around. 

A moderating influence is at present precisely 
what the House of Commons does not need. 
There is already a large, wet, foggy patch of 
Butskellite ground in the middle of politics on 
which Conservatives who are not Tories and 
Labour Members who are not Socialists argue 
wordily about the few points of detail that divide 
them. The air there is already so thick with 
ecanomists’ jargon and praise of the United 
Nations that there is scarcely room to get another 
platitude in edgeways. Certainly there is no room 
for the Liberal Party to manceuvre effectively. 
There is not even a lack of people appealing 
earnestly for industrial peace and seeking to 
mediate among Government, employers and 
trade unions. Othello’s occupation’s gone. 

It might be thought, if the middle of the road 
is too crowded, that the Liberals could strike 
out on a line of their own—something they could 
get in a passion about. It seems their heredity 
is against them, however; the genes are all mixed 
up. Are they to be Radicals? social reformers? 
egalitarians? champions of Liberty? apostles of 
Free Trade and lJaisser-faire? iconoclasts of 
vested interests? crusaders against foreign ty- 
rants? It is not easy to be all these things together, 
but here and there you would have thought there 
was a promising gleam to follow. The trouble is 
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that not all Liberals can be counted on to follow 
any one gleam. This is what has split, and almost 
destroyed, the party; this is why so many former 
Liberals now sit on the Conservative and Labour 
benches. Every time the remnants of the party 
try to do something definite, they lose some more 
of their old supporters. 

That would perhaps not matter if they were 
getting lots of new ones; but this, contrary to a 
widespread belief, is not so. There are not hun- 
dreds of keen new Liberals flocking to support 
a keen new Liberal policy: There are plenty of 
disillusioned young people and angry poujadistes 
who are bored or disgusted with the two other 
parties and willing to give the Liberals their votes 
at by-elections. But they are not campaigning 
eagerly for a Liberal policy, for the simple reason 
that there isn’t one. At least, if there is, why do 
they keep it so selfishly to themselves? Why did 
Mr. Grimond not thunder it forth during the 
debate on the Queen’s Speech? 


When one considers individual issues, the diffi- 
culties become apparent. For example, there are 
certainly many Liberals who think it a scandal 
that local authorities should be forced to pay 
inadequate compensation for land compulsorily 
acquired. But would not Lloyd George turn in 
his grave at the thought of doing something for 
the landlords? At any rate, there are still Liberals 
who think he might. 

Even so, the leadership is extraordinarily inept. 
According to the essay on ‘Civil Liberties’ in the 
intellectual Liberal manifesto The Unservile 
State, ‘the aim of Liberals is to secure for each 
individual the liberty to do what he wants without 
harming others, and to this end to restrict the 
ability of the State or any other group [sic] to 
interfere with him.’ Jolly good stuff. Yet when 
Mr. Butler rose in the House of Commons to 
announce the Government’s reactions to the re- 
port of the Franks Committee on Administrative 
Tribunals there was not a single Liberal Member 
of Parliament there to listen to him. Mr. Bowen, 
who had actually been a member of the Franks 
Committee, puffed in and sat down too late. If 
the Liberal Party had formally filed a petition to 
be adjudged politically bankrupt, they could 
hardly have done worse. 

If Mr. Bowen had appended a swingeing 
minority report to the Franks Committee docu- 
ment, and the Liberal Party had then risen in a 
passion in the House to deride Mr. Butler’s 
cautious promises and Sir Frank Soskice’s in- 
comprehensible but apparently ambivalent com- 
ments on them, they might really have started 
something. The only possible explanation seems 
to be that they are still, perhaps unconsciously, 
torn asunder by ‘the conflict between the liber- 
tarian laisser-faire of their grandfathers and the 


dirigiste radicalism of their parents, The » 
on all occasions, is a sort of worried mumbk. 

They cannot even save the situation by s 
ing boldly forth as empiricists and men of, 
mon sense, prepared to oppose at different, 
excessive swings towards either freedom @ 
trol. Conservatives have cornered this ; 
having been in the business since the time 
the Liberals were pursuing their last doctrine 
one. Nevertheless, if they regard this as their 
hope, why on earth do they not do it firmly, 
sistently and—above all—better? A live Lit. 
Party could make hay of the industrial regs 
tionists, lacerating cartel-minded employers g 
trade unionists alike; but, in fact, Mr. Thome 
croft, even before the debates on the Restric 
Trade Practices Act, has always done it bet 
And it is no use the Liberals complaining & 
he has stolen their clothes, because he has jg 
been wearing them for some time. They should) 
spend so much of their lives bathing. 

A study of The Unservile State completes oy 
conviction that the Liberals are doomed, |; 
difficult to take anything Mr. Elliott Dodds » 
seriously, after his staggering historical distorig 
of the legislative origins of the Welfare St 
However, he does put forward the thesis thatih 
Socialists are now the reactionary Right, Cm 
servatives the status quo Centre and the Libe 
the real Left. 

The rest of the book does not support thi 
thesis or, indeed, any other. It is essentially 
Right-wing book, apart from some sensible vi 
on economics by Mr. Graham Hutton with nm 
of which Mr. Thorneycroft would be likely 
disagree. What, for example, is one to 
of a long proof by Mr. H. S. Deighton thd 
traditional Liberal doctrines of foreign poli 
have been based on nonsensical fallacies? Exe 
perhaps to realise why the party has no foreg 
policy now. 

If, then, the Liberals have no doctrine an 
no policy, and nothing much to get in a pass 
about, what are they to do? Curl up and de 
quietly? Die they may, perforce, but why mut 
it be quietly? Surely the best service they could 
perform would be to spend the next two yeals 
lashing out all round them, prodding and ridicl 
ing Tories and Socialists alike? And the obvios 
place to start is in the House of Commons. Ni 
only would it infuse some life into a -politicl 
situation that is dangerously moribund, butt 
would prove once and for all whether there és 
a real public for a third force in British politic. 
For all one can tell, they might succeed in killing 
the Labour Party. 

What would Lloyd George not have made 0 
the present opportunities presented to the Liberal 
Party in Parliament? He would have made boi 
front benches look like fools and pygmies. Ct 
tainly Mr. Grimond is no Lloyd George and 
probably would not wish to be. But it is not ju 
a lack of sparkling oratory that is to blame,! 
is a total failure to attack, and without som 
spirit of aggression there can be no hope for 
Liberals at all. Speeches full of sensible questios 
and detailed committee points will neither male 
a headline nor fill a House that listens to 
many such speeches already. 

I don’t know that I care much whether it 
Liberal Party dies or not. But it pains me to 
wasted opportunities. 
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Lonely Hearts 


By CYRIL RAY 


HERE has been contraction not only in the 
AD coviectel press: at some moment during the 
past ten years vhen I wasn’t looking, the 
Matrimonial Post «nd Fashionable Marriage 
Advertiser, from which, in 1946, I garnered some 
telling statistics about red-headed girls, ceased 
publication, and we are left with the Matrimonial 
Times as the only organ devoted exclusively to 
the menthly printing of mating calls. 


The current issue carries fifty-nine female offers, 
ranging in age from the “Young lady, aged 
twenty-seven, medium height, brunette, full figure, 
wears glasses, affectionate nature,’ who wishes to 
correspond, ‘view matrimony, with an honest, 
sincere and industrious young man, to the sixty- 
eight-year-old widow who wants to exchange love- 
letters with a pensioner who must also be ‘honest 
and sincere’ (will women never learn?) and with 
the same end in view. The outstanding male on 
the month’s market enjoys an income of £3,600 a 
year—three times as much as the nearest of his 
sixty rivals—and seems, therefore, to have a good 
chance of capturing the ‘sociable, but not socially 
ambitious’ brunette ‘with very little or no make- 
up’ on whom he has set his fifty-two-year-old 
heart. 


According to the publishers, even the average 
advertiser has a fifty-fifty chance of contracting 
what the Heckmondwike Herald, in a tribute 
quoted on the cover, calls a matrimonial alliance, 
and the testimonials on the back page include a 
letter from a satisfied customer who has come 
again: ‘Mrs. E has just written me a very nice, 
straightforward letter. She should be o.k. I have 
told her that your agency is THE ONE, and that I 
met my first wife over forty years ago in this 
way. It was the first shot, and successful all the 
way. A woman writes that she has ‘every reason 
to believe that the result of our communications 
will terminate in a happy union. I shall be glad 
to recommend any nice girls I know to you.’ 

















Although the Matrimonial Times is the only 
exclusively specialist organ, something like a 
quarter of the small advertisements in the London 
Weekly Advertiser are given up each week to the 
‘Personal,’ which are in effect the matrimonial 
columns, for they are taken up almost entirely by 
the announcements of the Knightsbridge and the 
Ivy Gibson Bureaux, each with the slogan ‘Friend- 
ship and Marriage,’ though it is matrimony alone 
that seems to be the goal of virtually all their 
Clients. Little space is left by these two great 
organisations—the Sotheby’s and Christie's, so to 
Speak, of the marriage market—for what might 
be described as freelance advertisements, though 
a@ corner was found the other day for ‘Widow 
wants friend, fortyish, marine diesel engineer 
appreciated.” 





The bureaux seem to have livelier clients or, at 
any rate, a more provocative prose style than the 
staid old Matrimonial Times, which is no more 
likely than its namesake in Printing House Square 
to pick upon ‘generous mouth’ as an advertisable 
qualification, as the Ivy Gibson Bureau does for 
its attractive single lady from Finchley, who seeks 
an introduction to a gentleman ‘possessing an 
open mind, not bald.’ Though the copywriters of 
the Knightsbridge Bureau are even more sus- 
ceptible, scattering adjectives such as ‘lovely, 
‘fascinating,’ ‘dainty, and even ‘glamorous’ so 
lavishly over widows, continental divorcees, and 
a Scandinavian girl (‘long blonde hair, superb 
dress sense’) that one wonders what can possibly 
be amiss with the Anglo-Australian lady of 
twenty-nine who is coldly described as ‘extremely 
nice.’ 

‘Charming’ is applied to an ‘author, cheerful, 
well-dressed, wonderful sense humour, and one 
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wonders how it comes about that so amiable a 
fellow is still on the market. And what is wrong 
with the public-relations technique of the Public 
Relations Officer of twenty-eight who can sketch 
and play badminton, that he has to resort to a 
bureau to find the strong-charactered girl of his 
dreams? One can understand, all too well, the 
predicament of ‘Lonely bachelor, 5 ft. 4 in.” who 
‘seeks sincere girl around own height, and of the 
‘shy, imaginative, diffident’ gentleman of means 
who only thus indirectly can hope to approach a 
‘strong, well-built, smart, sophisticated lady with 
very dominating personality and ideas, and who 
‘will do anything to give suitable person happy 
life.” So shy and diffident, indeed, that he cannot 
even bring himself to approach a bureau: this 
is one of the freelance advertisements, like that of 
the teetotal Ulsterman (why doesn’t he take a wee 
nip and screw up his courage?) and the ‘sincere, 
smart, jovial English gentleman’ who is looking 
around for ‘a genuine, sincere lady, medium or 
plump, immaterial if wearing glasses, Now, wait 
a minute . . . I seem to recall that I've got a girl 
with glasses up there in my second paragraph who 
might do. | only hope he’s not too damn jovial. 


Meet the Press 


By BRIAN 


HE chief difference (you will be told) is that 

American newspapers are not national, like 
ours. But in a sense this is misleading. An 
American reads local papers, yes; and they give 
apparently disproportionate space to local events; 
but the visitor who travels across the continent— 
particularly if he goes by air, buying a paper 
wherever he lands, so that he sees several different 
papers on the same day—is much more likely to 
be impressed and even startled by their sameness; 
for in them he will find, wherever he goes, the 
same news stories (pre-cooked and canned by 
agencies), the same features (also), the same syn- 
dicated cartoons, strips, pictures and columnists. 
Local variations persist, but the dominant im- 
pression is of unvarying—and in the case of the 
big chains, depressing—similarity. 

The most striking feature to a visiting journalist 
is the proliferation of columnists. In Englanc, the 
daily column as an institution is moribund, apart 
from a couple; in the US, it is a poor paper 
that doesn’t run half a dozen. Casting around for 
a reason, I was forced back on the old conclusion 
that Fleet Street has become too inbred; 
columnists’ reputations are made and broken not 
at Elton and Ely but at El Vino’s. Journalists, 
who have to live with the news, are understand- 
ably intolerant of commentators who lag behind 
it. So the Fleet Street columnist perforce has 
to write of the events of the past few hours. But 
the prospects of an American columnist depend 
largely on the extent of his syndication; what 
people think of him in New York may matter 
less than whether people read him in New England 
and in New Mexico; he can relate stories that 
have barnacles on them in Times Square, so long 
as they delight the Middle West. 

And the American columnist quickly finds— 
as his London counterpart never gets a chance 
to do—that readers are far more impressed by a 
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column’s personality than by its up-to-dateness. 
It was possible for columnists there to go on 
mulling over the same subject for weeks, as they 
did over sputnik. | suppose it is roughly true to 
say that Fleet Street assumes that by the time 
a subject has reached down into general con- 
versation people won't want to read any more 
about it in their newspapers. But this ignores 
the fact that the man who turns first to read 
an account of, say, a football match is the man 
who has been to that football match. People like 
to measure up what they have thought and said 
against what a commentator subsequently thinks 
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and says. That they object to his being behind 
the times is only one of Fleet Street’s grand 
illusions. 

The result is that American newspaper readers 
are far better served than we are with comment. 
But this is not to say that the columnists’ standard 
is high. Perhaps four or five come in what might 
be called the Lippmann bracket; thereafter the 
slide down to the Westbrook Pegler level is rapid. 

Nor do the columnists have the influence they 
had (or appeared from reports to have) a few 
years back. The only one now at all feared is 
Drew Pearson. Pearson’s method is to skim the 
scum from second-hand conversations and from 
anonymous ietters written by disgruntled civil 
servants, add some speculation of his own, and 
print it as fact. When he is right the effect is 
disconcerting; still more so, sometimes, when he 
is wrong. 

But aside from an occasional lucky strike, 
Pearson’s stuff is feeble, his views adolescent and 
his writing . . . well, here is the start of one of 
his columns recently : 

In any ‘reappraisal’ of American foreign 
policy, no matter how ‘agonising,’ we have to 
face the fact that the Near East today is the 
most explosive area in the world. Anything can 
happen there. When and if it happens, the flame 
could reduce the world to a cinder, 

Although it is rarely as fourth form as this, 
the level of writing in the American press is 
generally low. The uplift columns are particu- 
larly dreadful, with Norman Vincent Peale’s 
evangelistic couéism perhaps the worst. And the 
gossip columns are more impressive for their 
naiveté than for their spite; Louella Parsons’s 
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would hardly qualify for inclusion in a teen- 
age fan magazine here. 


I was amused to see, in one of her columns, 
an attack on the British press for printing that 
picture of Jayne Mansfield taken from behind. 
It is, of course, an angle from which a gossip 
vendor would herself be justifiably anxious not to 
be taken, particularly if she happened to be stoop- 
ing to look through some keyhole. 





But to the general reader, as distinct from the 
journalist, the most striking feature of the Ameri- 
can newspapers remains their size. And thereby 
hangs a moral. They are big not because of 
readers’ avidity, which I would judge to be much 
less than here, but because of advertisers. A small 
paper like the Rocky Mountain News, with a 
circulation of not much more than 100,000, was 
able to publish a 112-page paper one day I 
read it because it could collect seventy-odd pages 
of advertising. And this, mind you, in competi- 
tion with another, and bigger, local paper; with 
hoardings and neon signs on a scale undreamed 
of, fortunately, here; with four local TV stations; 
and with no fewer than seventeen local radio 
stations in its home town, Denver. 


We tend here to think of the press as some- 
thing independent of, occasionally even menaced 
by, advertising. A few days in the US is enough to 
show how utterly false this is—and the incalcul- 
able extent to which the British press has 
suffered by the growth of restrictive practices 
and, still more, by the decline of the atmosphere 
of competition. An American grocer who decides 
to take a cent off the price of a can of beans 
takes a page to acquaint the public of that fact; 
and because enough people are attracted thereby, 
he makes enough to pay for the advertisement and 
to get rid of his stocks. It is as simple as that; 
suggesting that the first step on Fleet Street news- 
papers’ painful road back to prosperity is an in- 
tensive campaign against restrictive practices— 
beginning with their own. 

Advertising, I should have mentioned, is more 
than competition between different firms; it be- 
comes competition between different sections of 
the same firm—the short-termers and the long- 
termers, Their dissonance was admirably summed 
up in a New Yorker cartoon recently, in which 
a board of car manufacturers was pictured con- 
gratulating itself on its latest model before pass- 
ing straight on to next business: how to render 
that latest model obsolete. The Americans have 
developed to a fine art the technique, previously 
monopolised by couturiers, of making 1957 lines 
look unfashionable in 1957, and thereby securing 
the maximum turnover for 1958 models. 

Cars! I came prepared for it, but the chief visual 
impression made by the country was of the 
dominance of the automobile in travelling, in 
shopping, and even in eating and sleeping. Motels 
are appearing in stray places in Europe; in 
America they are everywhere. Ranging from two 
to fifteen dollars a night, they provide an endless 


extension of ribbon development. Colorady 
Springs, for example, has only 50,000-odd inhabj. 
tants; but it has 300 motels. We stayed at a COUple 
of them, quickly finding that the glossier Ones 
(which tend to shun the word ‘motel’) are not 
necessarily the best. Our Louisville motel had, 
swimming pool, dance band and all: and air. 
conditioned rooms. But the conditioned air wa 
hot—far too hot for European tastes; as the 
windows did not open, it was a choice between 
sweating and suffocating. And though the walk 
were soundproofed, the plumbing was not, Every 
tap turned on, every chain pulled, caused reyer. 


berations; the water system volleyed and thun. | 


dered into the small hours and again at dawn. 

In putting up shopping centres, the shop floor 
space is now a secondary consideration. It needs 
to be surrounded with four or five times ity 
acreage of parking facilities. Following the sy. 
cess of drive-in cinemas, drive-in restaurants have 
sprung up everywhere: you park beside a con. 
traption which looks like a dumb*-waiter, with q 
telephone attached, ring through your order and 
eat in the car. There are drive-in laundries, where 
you can throw out the week’s washing much as 
a train throws out mail bags; and auto-banks, 
where you drive up to cashiers operating from 
little booths, like those at the entrance to the 
Mersey Tunnel. In Kentucky we even saw drive. 
in whisky stalls, advertising, in huge neon signs, 
‘Whiskey by the Glass!’ -To order by the glass 
is still considered rather cissy in Kentucky. 

Everything possible, in fact, is done to save 
people getting out of their cars—except to sell 
them. Whole streets are lined with second-hand 
markets, until the impression is left that. the in- 
habitants live by taking in each other's used 
automobiles. 

This is why American town planning can never 
do more than touch the fringes of architectural 
design. With garages, second-hand car marts, car 
mortuaries, motels and parking spaces for all the 
various commercial enterprises, the horizontal 
spread of sprawling crapulous-looking districts is 


- hardly possible to avoid. The first essential, after 


all, of a filling-station or a motel is to impinge 
on the motorist’s eye; they cannot be discreet. 
On the approaches to some towns I even found 
that the moteliers and fillers had actually con- 
spired to lure the motorist off the quickest route, 
where it might take him on some bypass or free- 
way avoiding them; they had put up signs saying 
‘shortest’ or ‘most direct’ or ‘scenic’ route to the 
town, to ensure that he went their way. 

But perhaps the most striking indication I had 
of the ascendancy of the auotomobile was in 
Lubbock, Texas. The Tech. there—a university 
in all but name—had about 8,500 students. 
Between them they have over 5,000 cars. 





ee 


They’re At It Again 


To any role that gives him half a chance he brings 
outsize attributes, outsize euphoria, outsize dismay. 
Those critics who hold that he excels in portraying 
the Average Man cannot, I feel, have met many 
Average Men.—Kenneth Tynan in the Observer. 


THE INCOMPARABLE strength of Richardson—it has 
been said a thousand times before, and it is true— 
is his understanding of the goodness and simplicity 
of ordinary people. 

Harold Hobson in the Sunday Times 
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HAD not been to West Suffolk for years until 

last week when John Piper and I visited thirty- 
eight churches there in those bright, cold days 
with their pink sunsets. We made Long Melford 
our headquarters. Only six of the churches we 
visited were locked and with no indication of 
where the key was to be found (the habit of hiding 
the key under the mat or in a ledge in the porch 
seems to have been discarded). We were looking, 
as we always look in the country, for churches 
without the brown glass, pitchpine pews, 
cemented interior walls, shiny tiles and other 
harsh refurbishings by the Victorians. We were 
hoping to find interiors with uneven plastered 
walls with faint traces of colour painting on them, 
windows of clear Georgian glass with medizval 
coloured fragments in the upper lights and a view 
of the frosty, bare trees outside, floors like farm- 
house kitchens but diversified with black tombs 
of engraved slate, soaring arcades leading the eye 
to oak roofs carved with angels, old benches of 
silvery-grey oak sculptured with beasts and pat- 
terns and three-decker pulpits and pale yellow 
Georgian box pews. In fact, we were looking 
for interiors such as Cotman painted and etched 
in the neighbouring county of Norfolk. We found 
eleven such—Rushbrook, Hessett, Gipping, 
Shelland, Combs, Badley, Denston, Hawkedon, 
Cotton, Gislingham and Westhorpe, all superb 
and undisturbed and worth going miles to see. 
This is a high quota out of thirty-eight; higher, 
I venture to think, than could be found in any 
other English county. 


THe NEw AND THE OLD 

Though its churches are so beautiful, the vil- 
lages and countryside of West Suifolk have 
suffered more since 1939 than most counties. 
Aerodromes, poles, pylons and wires make more 
havoc of its mild pastoral undulations than they 
make of sterner landscape with higher hills and 
barer prospects. A grain dryer or a power station 
can be seen over six parishes. The steep-roofed, 
reed-thatched cottages with their colour-washed 
plaster walls gathered round an old red 
brick chimney stack are almost extinct, for they 
are frail things which few people seem to want 
to repair. Only one village, Kettlebaston, and a 
few hamlets near the remote church of Badley 
survived to remind us of landscapes by Gains- 
borough and Constable. Council houses and 
bungalows looked coarse, harsh and out of scale 
and texture among the few old cottages which 
remain in most villages. Only at Rushbrook did 
we see small houses for farm workers in an 
unashamedly contemporary idiom. These, from 
their siting, shape and material, blended surpris- 
ingly well with older houses. But they were 
clearly built by private enterprise. How sad it is 
that hardly anything worth looking at has ever 
been created by a committee or a local council. 


OLD INNs 


One cannot rely on zsthetic opinions of archi- 
tects. The market square of Northampton is one 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


1957 








of the most attractive in England, a pleasant 
mixture of Georgian and later and earlier build- 
ings, the most beautiful and prominent of which 
is the old coaching inn called ‘The Peacock, 
built in 1675, which has been listed as of special 
architectural interest. At a local planning inquiry 
architects said that they did not think that the 
building could be preserved, that the square itself 
had no particular character at the present time, 
and that ‘The Peacock’ is not of special or archi- 
tectural interest. “The Peacock’ is as important 
historically and esthetically to Northampton as 
is ‘The Bear’ to Devizes, “The Castle and Ball’ to 
Marlborough, “The Queen’s’ to Cheltenham, or 
‘The White Hart’ to Launceston. 
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A Teppy Boy CULT 

I heard a strange tale from the poor part of a 
western suburb of London. Here the vicar had 
a mission church where a Sunday School was 
held. But Teddy boys used to throw bricks 
through the windows and make life so impos- 
sible that the school was abandoned. Then the 
Teddy boys broke in and tore the organ to bits 
and threw them all over the floor, dismantled 
the altar and took away the pews. The police 
could not find the offenders, though they went 
to some eighty houses. Finally a CID man found 
the mission church ladder against the wall of a 
deserted building. He climbed up and looked in 
at the window at the top which showed a very 
dangerous and tumbledown room furnished as 
a chapel with an altar and candles and fresh 
flowers and pews and hymn books—the Teddy 
boys’ private cult. Even odder is the fact that 
most of the boys came from Roman Catholic 
homes. 


G The Elephant and the Larks e) 


By STRIX 


HE headline in a French local paper read: 

T Un chasseur charentais 

Meurt d’émotion 

Aupreés du liévre 

Qu'il venait d’abattre. 
I was musing on the affecting scene which these 
words conjured up when the Daily Telegraph's 
account of a pheasant-shoot in California caught 
my eye. Three thousand guns, standing shoulder 
to shoulder, took part; 800 birds were ‘released’; 
one of the sportsmen, leaving the mélée with six 
pellets in his face, made, for an American, a 
creditable approach to understatement by de- 
claring ‘It’s unsafe out there.’ 

In matters connected with the,chase the British, 
while admiring the often uncanny prowess of 
primitive peoples, have always regarded the 
foreign sportsman as slightly ridiculous and 
potentially dangerous. We respect and even mar- 
vel at the pigmy with his blow-pipe, the Kirghiz 
horseman with an eagle on his wrist, the 
aboriginal with his boomerang; but at the Ameri- 
can hunter, with his bright, deterrent hat and his 
elaborate outfit by Abercrombie and Fitch, or at 
the Continental chasseur or jdger, slung about 
with musical instruments, given to rodomontade 
and libations to St. Hubert, and accompanied 
by strange, unruly dogs, we look down our noses. 
That one of them should fall dead with emotion 
after shooting a hare seems to us the most natural 
thing in the world. 


* * * 


This snooty attitude on our part is unjust and 
unbecoming; but no one can deny that the be- 
haviour and the attitude of foreigners engaged 
in field sports is, very often, different from ours, 
and that these differences, whether marked or 
subtle, offer a fruitful field for sociological if not 
for ethnological study. 

I remember a few years ago walking back from 
a rabbit-shoot with two of the other guns: one, 
an Euglishman, was an old friend, the other, who 
was Italian by birth, a new friend. 


I noticed for the first time that the English- 
man had a plug of cottonwool or something of 
the sort in one ear, and asked him why. He ex- 
plained that he always plugged that ear when 
he was shooting; it had been damaged years 
ago when somebody had fired over his shoulder 
at a charging elephant. 

‘What a curious thing!” said the Italian. ‘I too 
damaged one ear out shooting. In Italy we used 
to dig pits in the ground and put little bits of 
mirror round the edge. Then we hid in the pits 
and the glitter attracted the birds. | was walking 
close to a pit which | thought was empty when 
the man inside it, who had not seen me, fired 
and the detonation injured my ear-drum.’ 

‘But what were the birds?’ we asked. 

‘Larks,’ said the Italian. 


+ * * 


Except for Welsh miners and the Corps of 
Royal Engineers, the British are basically rather 
afraid of high explosive; their attitude to it, which 
is one of non-involvement and distrust, approxi- 
mates to the alleged attitude of foreigners to 
soap, as depicted by late Victorian humorists. 
This is probably one of the reasons why they 
handle their firearms with scrupulous care and 
are horrified by the happy-go-lucky methods in 
vogue elsewhere. An apocryphal story of my 
youth described a nouveau riche bringing his 
shooting party into the house for luncheon: ‘All 
on safe, chaps!" he cried, as he thrust his gun 
into the umbrella-stand. I suspect that many 
foreigners, while appreciating that to put a gun 
in the umbrella-stand was a droll solecism, 
might miss the real point of the story, which is 
the iniquity of taking a loaded gun indoors at 
all. Last week, I see, the original head of the 
Gestapo was killed while extricating his loaded 
gun from a car; accidents from this cause are 
common in America. 

In the matter of costume there is a further 
divergence of outlook. The British tradition, such 
as it is, implies that shooting is merely an exten- 
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Pattern for paper development 


The Reed Paper Group includes 19 separate major companies the companies and provide the specialist advice and service 
concerned with every aspect of making paper and paper products. needed—it is essentially a first-rate central intelligence unit 
By what methods can so diverse a Group ensure that these pro- ready to go into action on behalf of any Reed company. 
ducts are always the best and most suitable for you, the customer ? Parallel with this, the Group conducts /ong-term economic 
Certainly one of the most vital methods is the enlightened use research—into sources and supplies of raw materials and new or 
of economic and market research—a factor which is of ever- existing products and markets. This research is something new and 
increasing importance both in individual companies’ marketing progressive within the paper industry and is designed to benefit 
projects and in broad Group planning. The Reed formula for all Group members. 
achieving this is both flexible and practical—it depends upon the The underlying principle is this—each Reed company, while 
informal, personal contacts which link together the Group and having access to Group resources, retains its individuality and 
all the companies. independence, and understands the character and aims of the 
Thus, because of their long practical experience, the individual Group so well that it can think and act for itself. This is why 
companies freely take the initiative in putting forward ideas for your every meeting with a Reed manager, salesman, technician 
product developments and market investigations in their or marketing expert can be so particularly satisfying and profit- 
particular product fields. One of the most important roles of the able. It is why your every dealing with a Reed company can give 
Group Economic Research Department is to ‘get together’ with you the best and right materials for your needs. 


*“vYOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group’”’ 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SUN PAPER 
MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. * E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * REED PAPER SALES LTD. 
REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. * PAPER 
CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 

In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of **Kleenex”, ‘Kotex’? and “Delsey” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP, ieao orice: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 




















sion of a man’s normal activities; current,Ameri-, 
can trends, to judge from the advertisements, 


suggest that a duck-hunt is only one degree less © 


rugged than a journey into Outer Space; and on 
the Continent there is a weakness for what the 
Briton, conveniently forgetting the panoply of the 


hunting-field chez iui, is apt to deride as fancy - 


dress. 

In America the seasons for all types of game 
are short, and in most if not all States there 
are drastic legal restrictions on the number of 
head you can kill. I don’t know what the ward- 
robe and equipment of a fully accoutred Ameri- 
can sportsman costs, but it must be rather a 
Jot in relation to the number of times in a year 
he is able to use it. 


* * * 


The Continental sportsman is more catholic in 
his choice of quarry than we are. A friend of 
mine who attended a rather grand shooting party 
in France earlier this month told me that they 
got 800 head in four days, but that this total 
included a fairly large number of blackbirds. I 
asked if they shot thrushes too. 

‘Not now,’ he said. ‘There practically aren't 
any left. They're rather a delicacy in those parts.’ 

Although in this country we eat the game we 
kill, the image of the pot is further from our 
minds than it is from the foreign sportsman’s. 
In France the universal fusillade which greets 
the appearance of a hare is due only partly to 
the fact that some Frenchmen are excitable and 
‘jealous’ shots; it is due also to the fact that, where 
the Englishman sees a rather despised quadruped 
lolloping away from him, the Frenchman sees an 
appetising terrine. In some ways this semi- 
gastronomic approach to venery seems to me to 
reflect credit on the foreign sportsman. 


In these islands shooting is, broadly speaking, - 


an end in itself, and such perquisites as fresh 
air, exercise and scenery are all part of that end. 
In some countries other perquisites, less integral 
to the object of the exercise, are given a high 
value, and shooting is made the excuse, not only 
for dressing up, but for other subsidiary activities, 
of which perhaps the commonest is drinking. 
This particular tradition is much honoured in 
Russia, and on a shooting expedition which I 
once made in the Caucasus drink or its after- 
effects delayed the start of virtually every day’s 
operations by about two hours. Though not one 
to refuse a glass of sloe gin after luncheon in 
a draughty barn in November, I do not think the 
Demon Alcohol can with advantage be given an 
important role in a day's shooting. 


* * * 


I feel I am safe in conjecturing that 90 per 
cent. of my readers know nothing about shoot- 
ing and that 75 per cent. of them disapprove of 
it. This large majority will be justified in assum- 
ing that the British sportsman’s attitude to his 
alien confréres is insular and overweening, and 
what I have written will strengthen their convic- 
tion that anyone who shoots must be a boor and 
a Philistine, if nothing worse. I am afraid there 
is nothing I can do about this. But I have at 
least produced evidence to suggest that odd and 
untoward things do sometimes occur when the 
foreigner gets a fowling-piece into his hands. 
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Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


I AM now prepared to look more kindly on 
those jet planes that ruined my summer after- 
noon peace this year. I discover they are the direct 
cause of my keeping warm fairly economically 
this winter. Jet planes are fuelled by paraffin, so, 
committed to produce supplies for this market, 
the oil companies decided to go the whole hog 
and increase sales for the home as well. 

The first major achievement of the oil men has 
been to make the paraffin stove socially accept- 
able. Previously, although paraffin was a very 
economical form of space heating, the acrid, 
sulphur smell outweighed the advantages and 
even rotted the furnishings. Now, with improved 
stoves and ‘deodorised’ paraffin, the oil men quip, 
‘Even your best friends won't smell them.’ 

The secret of making paraffin smell pleasant 
is an elaborate process which consists basically 
of filtering it through copper chloride. This re- 
fining also improves the fuel’s heat efficiency. 
And, together with the better fuel, manufacturers 
have produced more efficient stoves to burn it. 
The old black paraffin stove, burning neat 
paraffin with a smelly yellow flame, has been 
largely replaced by blue-flame stoves. In these, 
the design of burner and wick is such that you 
burn a mixture of air and paraffin. This gives 
more heat and is more economical. But with 
both types you must still remember to trim all 
carbon from the wicks after use to avoid smell 
and smoking. 

Convector heaters, similar in design and finish 
to gas and electric models, are the most popular 
paraffin stoves and cost from £8 10s. to £20 for 
large sizes. A newer development is the bowl 
stoves with radiant burners and reflectors, which 
cost from £4 15s. Both convector and radiant 
type run for less than a penny an hour. 

The three major oil companies all sell premier- 
grade coloured paraffin—Esso blue, Shell-BP 
pink and Regent green—all costing about Is. 7d. 
a gallon wholesale. But a retailer may charge 
what he can get for paraffin, and I find that, in 
the South of England at least, it is sold for as 
much as 2s. 2d. and 2s. 4d. a gallon. In small 
communities the local ironmongers usually agree 
a retail price, which fluctuates somewhat with 
the temperature. 

If you want to beat this ring, you can invest 
£4 in a 40-gallon steel drum, supplied by the 
oil companies, which they will fill with paraffin 
at an approximate price of Is. 8d. a gallon. But 
these drums must, of course, be kept outside. 


* * * 


A correspondent writes—apropes of the tonic- 
water controversy, but disclaiming any desire to 
join in it—to express his intense annoyance over 
the growing habit of publicans of stocking only 
‘splits,” instead of the standard half-pint size 
bottles, of mineral water, tonic, ginger beer, 
ginger ale and so on. The original reason for the 
popularity of the ‘split’ was that there was less 
wastage if you happened to be taking it with 
gin, whisky or any other spirit. But where ‘splits’ 
are on sale to the exclusion of half-pint bottles 
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(and this, apparently, is increasingly common) it 
means that thesunfortunate customer who wants 
to drink his mineral water unlaced has to pay 
more for the same quantity. 

I agree with-him. It is only another example 
of a growing tendency in the Trade to seize 
opportunities to exploit the imbiber. In my own 
experience, managers usually make the excuse 
that the supply of half-pint bottles has tem- 
porarily run out; it seems to run out with ex- 
cessive frequency, presumably because the 
Owners are not really interested in m:intaining 
it. Managers are often pleased to pass on 
criticisms on thig score; if they are proud of their 
pubs, they will be anxious that the pubowner 
should be aware of the growth of consumers’ 
dissatisfaction. 

+ * * 

I did not expect, when | asked some time ago 
who invented tonic water (and when), to get any 
answer; but one. has arrived in the form of a 
recent article in the Soft Drinks Trade Journal. 
It was first invented, apparently, by Erasmus Bond, 
the owner of Pitt and Co.; the firm is still trading 
under the name of. Pitt and Norrish Ltd., though 
I confess I have not come across their product. 
Erasmus Bond patented his invention, under the 
name of ‘Quinine Tonic Water,’ in 1858; as it 
was made without sweetening matter, 1 imagine 
he would be surprised at some of the liquids 
which now, almost a century later, claim this 
title. 

* + * 

It.ds a depressing anticlimax to move into a 
new house, to plah colour schemes and decora- 
tions and then to discover—as friends of mine 
have—that you must live with bare, unpainted 
walls for several-months while the still-damp 
plaster dries out. It is not simply a matter of 
heating the room. This may dry the plaster, but 
it can cause it to crack and woodwork to warp. 

Now I have heard about a new machine which 
cuts down this drying time to a matter of weeks. 
Called the Antimoist, it extracts moisture from 
walls, ceilings and floors by chemical salts and 
without heat. It can also be used to dry damp 
rooms in old buildings and to maintain a dry 
atmosphere in factories and stores. Householders 
can hire the machine for £5 10s. a week, plus 
the cost of salts at £2 6s. 6d. a hundredweight. It 
takes about three or four days to dry out a 
normal-sized room. 


* * * 


In my recent reference to the china warehouse 
in Portobello Road, I mentioned that export re- 
jects of Rosenthal china were available at less 
than normal retail prices. | think perhaps I 
should make it clear that these goods, although 
manufactured by the Rosenthal group of fac- 
tories, do not bear the trade mark ‘Rosenthal.’ 
This is reserved for the firm's highest-quality 
products and no rejects are available. These are 
always destroyed. For the ‘Rosenthal’ goods, too, 
there is a controlled selling price and retailers 
are not allowed to cut their prices. 
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Sid Wright is proud of his 650 ton digger, proud 
of his job, proud of his six children. “It’s a satisfying 
sort of job, the way we do it today,” he says. 





Bertie Oliver works on relining the interiors of 
Bessemer converters. He takes pigs’ trotters to work 
as a snack, 
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these the happiest men 


in industry? 


Ex-Picture Post reporter Trevor Philpott 
went to Corby and talked to five men whose life 
is steel. Pictures by John Chillingworth. 


ACH OF THESE MEN has worked a lifetime 

by the sweat of his brow. Each plays a vital 
part in what is now Europe’s biggest and most 
modern tube works. Looking back over the 
years, they look back in pride. 

Sid Wright looked down the quarry, wide 
and deep as the bed of a great river, towards 
the six hundred and fifty ton digger which was 
peeling back the earth above the iron ore. “She 
does as much work in fifty seconds as I used to 
do in a full day’s work. Course, it was wheel- 
barrows and planks then. Now it’s railway 
trucks and steel track. Yes, it’s a satisfying sort 
of job, the way we do it today. I’ve had a ton 
or two of ore out of Northamptonshire in 
forty years.” 

‘Young Sketch’, whom a few know as 
George Patrick, tends the four great blast 
furnaces. He’s built rather like a blast 
furnace himself. Resting his hands on his bay 
window, he said “‘Yes, there’s a lot of beer 
gone into that. I need it. But it’s not as hot 
now as in the war, when we had the furnaces 
covered so you couldn’t see a wink from a few 
hundred feet up. Now you can see the glow 
forty miles away on the right night. 

“TI was here before Stewarts and Lloyds 
came, and I watched them build up this plant 
and take it down and build it up again. And 
blow me if my only daughter didn’t marry a 
blast furnaceman. He’s a supervisor already.” 


** Both sides must be pretty satisfied ” 


Bertie Oliver has been caring for the insides 
of Bessemer converters for forty-six years. 
“There’s not much I don’t know about those 
old ladies. I left a two-horse tram in I911 to go 
on the steel plant at Bilston. I came up to 
Corby when they opened the new works in 
1934. After the Black Country, the woods 
around here were a real treat. My boy’s at the 
works, too, now and laughs his head off when 
I take pigs’ trotters to eat on the shift.” 

Bill Muir came out from under the bonnet 
of his saloon car. ““They used to say you could 
tell a steel man by the colour of his face,” he 
said. ““Well, look at me. Pale and interesting. 
They load slab furnaces by watching television 
screens and pressing buttons, nowadays. Be- 
tween us, my brothers and I have put in a hun- 
dred and thirty-one years’ service with this firm. 





I suppose both sides must be pretty satisfied,” 
600 Gold Watches 


‘Big Chiv’ (full title Charlie Clitheroe) is over 
seventy and looks as strong as an ox. “‘Six bob 
a week errand boy, I started as. Then someone 
spotted I was a pretty big lad, and I got a job 
on the locos. It’s been locos ever since. These 
we’ve got now are little beauties. Fire her 
right, keep her pressure up, and she’ll do any- 
thing. Gives you a good appetite, too, this job, 
Seventeen bobs’ worth of meat I’ll eat, at the 
week-end. My wife used to say to me, ‘You 
never praise my food, do you Charlie?’ ‘I 
never leave none, do I?’ I’d say to her. The 
boys ask me sometimes why I don’t marry 
again. Well, a good wife’s like a good job. 
One’s enough for most men.” 

All these men possess a gold watch awarded 
to mark thirty years of service with the firm. 
TLere are over six hundred more like them at 
Corby, working still. Men who began in the 
Steel Industry, stayed with it, and helped it to 
grow. This is how they talk, as they near the 
end of a working life well spent. 





This report was commissioned by the British Iron 
and Steel Federation, which believes that every- 
one should know the facts about Steel, and about 
the men and organisations that make tt. 





Charlie Clitheroe is a loco man, brings in 1200 tons of 
ore at a time and gets through 17 bobs’ worth of meat 
at a week-end. 
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THE POET AND THE DREAMER 


Sir,—How right Mr. Kingsley Amis is about Keats— 
and how wrong! Right, in that Keats was often care- 
less about revision, often at the mercy of his rhymes 
—that ‘deceiving elf’ of the Nightingale Ode must 
have troubled many of his admirers—and inclined to 
overwork the suggestion-value of names associated 
with mythology. Right, too, in his perception that 
Keats appeals more than most poets to the instinctive 
romanticism of the teenager. Keats was young, and it 
is the prerogative of youth to see visions of an ideal 
world, as it is of those in the prime of life to realise 
and grapple with the world as it is—and of the old to 
dream dreams. If boys and girls are to be induced to 
read poetry, let them be given poetry appropriate to 
their age; once the taste is formed they may advance 
in later years to The Waste Land—who knows? 

But Mr. Amis is wrong in suggesting that ‘the 
world of the imagination’ has nothing to do with, and 
has no value for, the ‘real world.’ Surely it is 
important that the young should have some ideal 
standard (whether derived from an imaginary picture 
of Hellenism or elsewhere) by which to judge the 
world as it is! Without some such glimpse of higher 
possibilities, they may even grow up content with our 
shoddy civilisation, and I cannot believe that Mr. 
Amis thinks that desirable! Even that ‘sugary erotic 
extravaganza,’ ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ may suggest to 
Its readers that something is lacking in the drab 
eroticism so vividly described in That Uncertain 
Feeling! 

It is characteristic of Mr. Amis’s criticism that he 
selects for praise the more pessimistic stanzas of the 
Nightingale Ode, which surely owe much of their 
effect to the contrast with the ‘wish-fulfilling’ lines— 
the magic casement and the faery lands forlorn. 

I cannot help believing (and hoping) that future 
generations of young people will go on quoting: 

What little town by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain built with peaceful citadel 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 
rather than (shall we say?): 


Time present and time past 
Are both perhaps present in time future, 
And time future contained in time past. 
—Yours faithfully, 
R. KENNARD DAVIS 


On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet, Somerset 
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DIVORCE AND AFTER 


Sir,—Pharos’s comment on my letter on this subject 
pleading for a more serious consideration of the 
‘liberal’ point of view was masterly. He quoted or 
invented a Welsh canon allowing a wife to be 
swopped for a couple of cows (to give the impression 
that this was the sort of precedent the ‘liberal’ 
clergy value) and again dismissed the case with an 


airy remark about ‘bad history.’ 


But, sir, though I am but an indifferent historian, 
Dr. Mandell Creighton was not. May I respectfully 
refer Pharos to his Life and Letters? A scholar even 
of Pharos’s eminence would, I think, respect Dean 
Hastings Rashdall. I plead with Pharos to read again 
the evidence given by the Dean and by Dr. Hensley 
Henson on this subject before the 1910 Royal Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce. 

As for primitive usage, there really is more in 
our plea than Welsh cows. (Ethelbert, Doom XXXI 
is amusing, too.) 

May I quote the Dictionary of Christian Antiquit- 
ies, which makes a long and exhaustive survey of 
opinions and decrees in the early church? ‘The general 
conclusion we arrive at from a review of the docu- 
ments and authorities of the early church is... 
that there was no consensus on the question of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of the re-marriage of the 
innocent party.’ 

It was, after all, an historian of great distinction 
who wrote: ‘We as Christians abhor divorce; but 
when a divorce has been judged necessary, are we to 
refuse any liberty to the innocent and wronged party? 
It seems to me a matter for our discretion on equit- 
able grounds in each case. I could not advise any of 
my clergy to refuse to solemnise the marriage of an 
innocent party who genuinely desired God's blessing. 
I prefer to err on the side of charity.” (Mandell 
Creighton, Bishop of London: Life and Letters.) 

That the possibility of this ‘charity’ be not excluded 
for ever from the Church of England is the hope of 
a number of Anglican clergy today. Our belief that 
this hope is compatible with loyalty to our Anglican 
tradition is not based on the number of actual cases 
but on the opinions of Anglican divines. 

My impression is that the resolution of Convoca- 
tion is a departure from Anglican tradition not to 
the tradition of the early Church but to that of the 
pre-Reformation medieval Church. It is an impres- 
sion shared by more competent scholars than I. I 
still plead that the subject should receive more serious 
and dispassionate consideration than the Spectator 
has so far given it—Yours faithfully, 

N. S. POWER 
Ladywood Vicarage, Birmingham 16 


* 


Sm,—I have read Pharos’s remark in last week’s 
Notebook where he states that a Welshman (i.e. by 
inference a Welsh Christian) in the dark ages pro- 
mulgated a canon under which a man could keep 
his wife for seven years and then if he did not like 
her he could exchange her for a couple of cows. 
This does not fit in with the little that is known about 
Welsh Christians in the dark ages and I should be 
grateful if you would kindly quote chapter and 
verse for it. Indeed, I should think that Welsh 
Christians had rather a good record during the 
dark ages and I understood that English historians 
were becoming increasingly aware of it. It is, of 
course, a well-known fact that Welsh Christians, 
even in medieval times, refused to accept clerical 
celibacy, with the result that they have been subjected 
to a smearing campaign by the Roman Church and 
her fellow-travellers, and I am wondering if this 
canon may have been part of that campaign.—Yours 
faithfuily, 

J. JONES-DAVIES 
Llywel Vicarage, Trecastle, Breconshire, S. Wales 


[Pharos writes: “The Welshman in question was 
Howel the Good. The canons I referred to were 
accepted by a Council of Welsh clergy at Whitland 
in Carmarthenshire in about the year 928.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


HOW TO FUDGE AN ELECTION 


Sir,—While not disputing Peter Benenson’s account 
of the various questionable practices used by the 
Government side in the Turkish general election, | do 
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find it odd that he makes no reference to the part 
played by the fundamental electoral law. 

The 1950 election, as Mr. Benenson says, was free 
from all these intentionally unfair expedients, but its 
result was as grotesque a distortion of the voters’ 
wishes as this year’s: the Democrats, with not much 
over half the votes (55 per cent.), won 408 seats to 
their opponents’ total of seventy-nine. With no effec- 
tive opposition, is it any wonder that the Govern- 
ment developed dictatorial tendencies and was led to 
forget that nearly half the nation was critical ot it, 
if not actually hostile? 

Of course friends of Turkey must hope that her 
elections will again be made fair in the same sense 
that our own are fair, but if either country is to be 
sure of getting the kind of government the majority 
of its voters want, the voting system itself must be 
changed. The Turks vote as we do in our parliamen- 
tary and local government elections, except that the 
largest of their constituencies return more members 
than any of ours, and that is the root of the trouble. 
In the Turkish town of Gaziantep, there were riots 
because the Republicans, with 70,550 votes, had got 
no seats, while the Democrats, with 70,731 votes 
(50.06 per cent. of the whole) had won all ten seats. 
But that is really very little worse than our last 
borough council election in Ward Five of St. Pancras, 
where the party with 51.8 per cent. of the votes cap- 
tured all the nine seats. 

Why shouldn't we set about giving the Turks a 
better example? — Yours faithfully, 

ENID LAKEMAN 
The Proportional Representation Society, 
86 Eccleston Square, Westminster, SW1 


BARRY PAIN 


Sir,—Barry Eric Odell Pain was born in 1865 and 
died, at Watford, on May 4, 1928. He was educated 
at Sedbergh and Corpus Christi, Cambridge. The 
Rudolf Lehmann whose daughter he married was 
Rudolph C. Lehmann’s uncle: Mr. Secker is also 
mistaken ‘in thinking R. C. L. ever edited Punch. 
Burnand was so amused by Pain’s story ‘The Hundred 
Gates’ in the Cornhill that he thought he must have 
written it himself. He printed Pain’s first Punch con- 
tribution in 1889.— Yours faithfully, 

R. G. G. PRICE 
Brook Bank, Lucastes Avenue, Haywards Heath, 

Sussex 
* 


Sir,—There need be no mystery about Barry Pain. 
If Mr. Betjeman will look at the Dictionary of 
National Biography (Supplement 1922-30) he will 
find there a brief life by myself, which will answer 
all his questions and indicate further reading. if he 
wishes to pursue it—Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT B. GRIMSDITCH 
15 Steele's Road, NW3 


‘TALKING OF BOOKS’ 


Sir,—After publishing books for over twenty years 
I hope I can read reviews with my feelings under 
control, but Mr. Bernard Levin's treatment of TFalk- 
ing of Books, by Oliver Edwards, is too much for 
me. Mr. Levin is, of course, entitled to his opinions, 
but not, in my view, at liberty to make a venomous 
personal attack on an author. | am astonished that 
the Spectator should allow a reviewer to imply that 
The Times would not print Oliver Edwards's essays 
if they were not written by the editor himself, It 
should be apparent to Mr. Levin that they are now 
published in book form by a most reputable firm 


which has no connection with The Times. 
I do not know Oliver Edwards and the publication 
of his work has nothing to do with me. But I am 


concerned with the ethics of reviewing. Friends of 
the Spectator will surely deplore the appearance of 
such a spiteful and nauseating review.— Yours 
faithfully, 

MICHAEL JOSEPH 
26 Bloomsbury Street, WC1 


MOON METRICS 

Sir,—Mr. Oliver Stewart is of course right when he 
pleads for adoption of the metric system as a matter 
of common sense (Spectator, November 15). One 
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should just read now what the famous scientist Lord 
Kelvin (William Thomson) wrote over seventy years 
ago: 
..- L believe I am not overstating the truth when 
I say that half the time occupied by clerks and 
draughtsmen in engineers’ and surveyors’ offices 
—I am sure at least one half of it—is work 
entailed upon them by the inconvenience of the 
present farrago of weights and measures. The 
introduction of the French Metric System will 
produce an enormous saving in business offices 
of all kinds—engineering, commercial, and retail 
shops. .. . 

And at the present time children are being ‘brain- 
washed’ from an early age by the existing system of 
weights and measures as it takes three or four years 
in school forcibly to inure children’s minds to the 
present system of peculiar amounts and -fractions; 
and that is also a direct obstacle in an educational 
course.—Y ours faithfully. 





W. DIMENT 
29 Brook Street, Luton, Beds 


AN ANATOMY OF HYSTERIA 
Sirn—Mr. Bryan Magee inquires why scurrilous and 
abusive letters to public men invariably ,(sic) come 
from the Right. The answer lies, apparently, in either 
of two possibilities : 
1. Socialists are too high-minded to indulge in 
this sort of thing; or 
2. The proposition on which Mr. Magee bases his 
question is a false one. 
—Yours faithfully, 
P. R. MURSELL 
Cumbrae, Woodland Drive, East Horsley, Surrey 
* 
Sir,—I question Mr. Bryan Magee’s statement that 
filthy anonymous abuse ‘comes invariably from the 
Right.’ Of England it may be true, but, if so, could 
the explanation be that Englishmen of the Right in 
these times rarely say anything trenchant about the 
dearest illusions of their opponents? I can testify, 
however, from personal experience that the ‘lunatic 
fringe of the Left’ in Ireland and the United States 
can hold their own with the correspondents of Mr. 
Muggeridge and Lord Altrincham.—Yours faithfully, 
FRANK MACDERMOT 
1 Rue de Franqueville, Paris, xvie 


* 


Sir,—Perhaps if Henry Fairlie had entitled his article 
<The Anatomy of Identification’ he might have satis- 
fied Dr. Mackenzie, but would it have been so effec- 
tive? He appears to be cavilling at, what seemed to 
me, a most enlightened journalistic exposition of 
human behaviour. 

It is true to say that psycho-analysis finds strong 
paranoid traits in cases of hysteria, with the tendency 
to identify or project themselves into famous people 
—in this instance, the Queen. Therefore any attack 
on her is an attack on them, and ‘those word-spinning 
intellectuals’ (what would we do without them?) be- 
come personal enemies, open to any aggressive 
assaults, which, we learn, are deeply rooted in our 
early sadistic impulses. 

A physician’s view that the Queen is ‘a lonely Lady’ 
is, indeed, surprising, seeing that she leads a very full 
life and, presumably, has all the friends she needs. Is 
he not projecting his own feeling of loneliness into 
Her Majesty? There are really lonely ladies in the 
community, the effects of whose loneliness are only 
too apparent to doctors, so may we get our facts 
straight? 

A short answer to Mr. Magee’s point about ‘the 
under-privileged’ not indulging in these abusive 
attacks is, perhaps, implicit in the psycho-pathological 
truth behind the saying ‘The devil finds work for idie 
hands’ !—Yours faithfully, 

LISA HUGHES 
28 Park Crescent, London, W1 


KEEPING UP WITH THE RICES 


Sir,—After reading Mr. David Shipman’s letter in 
the Spectator of November 15, I had a ludicrous 
vision of a history professor of the enlightened 
future setting an examination question: ‘Define and 
describe the Angry Young Men of the 1950s.’ Well 
gnaws his 


—um .. the student pencil, then 


THE SPECTATOR, 


writes: ‘They were young people who were angry 
about the state of the State and their place within 
it; they wanted to change things but they didn’t 
exactly have a system in mind. They were annoyed 
at being Middle Class, or worse, because there often 
was not enough room at the top for all of them, but 
they all got their Start by being forced to use an 
outdoor lavatory. Marriage responsibilities depressed 
them, they wanted Freedom, they hated old school 
ties and stale traditions; their hero was Lucky Jim Por- 
ter and their God was Colin Osborne. .. .” And now 
Mr. Shipman fills in these details about feeling angry, 
about wanting to defend both the Queen and Lord 
A simultaneously, about bloated talk of Imperial 
Britain, about worrying over leaders and letters in 
newspapers. 

We all have prejudices and disappointments and 
unrealised capabilities; I mean, inside we all know 
we are superior Outsiders—how could we have a 
scrap of self-respect else? But, dear me, what a lot 
of noise because some folk with all their teeth and 
hair stamp their feet and holler, ‘Look at me, I’m 
just mad as hell because life isn’t rosy!’ Aren’t we 
going a bit too far when we give a Name and 
attribute a Movement to young people merely be- 
cause they have opinions and the healthy good sense 
to complain if they want to? 

Eight or ten or so years ago, just before I went 
to college (this was in the States), | remember reading 
a magazine article in which people of my age-group 
(those with no clear prewar memory) were called 
‘The Silent Generation.’ Very roughly, the idea was 
that we had always known a world dominated by 
Authority (Government) and authorities (ration 
cards, blackouts) against which we couldn’t argue 
or protest. As a result, we tended to subdue our 
capacity for forming opinions, particularly on ab- 
stract issues or things we couldn’t very well control. 
We didn’t raise our voices about government, law, 
religion, sex, marriage, standard of living, etc. I’m 
not the psychologist Mr. Shipman asked for, but it 
is all too obvious that war affects children in devious 
nasty ways; this temporary ‘silence’ may be one of 
the manifestations. However, with time, praise be, 
most things even out and the silent find they have 
both tongues and opinions on which to exercise them. 
But—is it so unique, so wonderful? Because I agree 
and disagree both with Mr. Shipman, because I 
worry about England and my own America, because 
I feel sore at times that my husband isn’t a 
millionaire—well, does that make you go h. and c. 
all over? 

Let's be glad the young have opinions and want to 
express them; let’s hope they all write lots of con- 
structive letters to The Times and run helter-skelter 
for Parliament and agitate furiously for Good 
Works; but for sanity’s sake let’s not applaud wildly 
every time they open their angry young mouths.— 
Yours faithfully, 

NANCY F. SMITH 


Berlin-Charlottenburg, Riistern-allee 45, 5, Germany 


CHURCH BUILDING 


Sir,—There are one or two facts which Mr. Betjeman 
in his position of being splendidly and irresponsibly 
not an Archdeacon seems to have missed. 

1. It is common enough for the Church to send 
clergymen to work on housing estates before a 
church is built. 

2. Such clergymen have to be paid, and housed, 
and their Nissen huts built. Other facilities also 
have to be provided—all need the help of diocesan 
funds until, and probably for a little after, the 
parish is a going concern. 

3. The cost of church building is prohibitive. A 
parish without a nucleus of the very rich, consisting 
largely of artisans with growing families will find 
it difficult to find the spare cash to build a church 
and run the parish affairs purely on subscriptions 
within the parish. 

And finally a comment on Mr. Betjeman’s attitude. 
He speaks of a church being ‘too grand’ for a parish. 
Boiled down this means that of course we have 
beautiful medieval or Victorian churches for those 
cultured enough to appreciate them, but a Nissen hut 
is good enough for ordinary people. On the contrary, 
it is the people who live in suburbs who need the 
beautiful modern churches. The great Victorian 
priests, Dolling, for instance, realised that the Church 
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needed to dramatise itself, to make the beauty of 
faith visible im drab or ordinary surroundip 
Dolling, of course, built St. Agatha’s, Landport 
entirely on the proceeds of parish collections (thou 
with their help), but the help of the kind of sub- 
scribers who will now help Mr. Betjeman to Save a 
piece of Victoriana, but who do not subscribe to 
church building or housing estates. 

I agree with Mr. Betjeman that beautiful things 
matter—but they matter a great deal more to those 
whose lives are normally deprived of them than to 
the fortunate few who are simply used to them— 
Yours faithfully, 

VALERIE Pity 
Newnham College, Cambridge 


PASSCHENDAELE 


Sir,—I would like to explode two myths which are 
referred to by your correspondent Mr. John Terraing 
in his letter which you published in your issue of 
November 22. 

I was one of the unfortunate persons present on 
this occasion and, having read Mr. Terraine’s letter 
I feel almost certain that he was not old enough to 
have taken part. Myth No. 2 was no myth at all, 
Towards the end of September, 1917, the ground was 
a swamp, if ever there was one, and apart from the 
millions of shell-holes it was impossible to dig more 
than, say, two feet before coming to water. 

As regards myth No. 3 I have not got the figures 
by me, but the casualties were terrific. 

Of course the ordinary soldier did not know what 
lay behind the plans of the High Command, but what 
he did see was enough to have made an impression on 
him for the rest of his life and one from which om 
hopes future generations will be spared.—Yous 
faithfully, 

C. P. TURNER 


17 Gloucester Road, Birkdale, Southport 


SAFETY HELMETS 


Sir,—In ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ (November 2) 
Pharos raises the query, ‘Is there not a case for 
making it [the wearing of helmets] compulsory or at 
least withdrawing Health Service benefits in the cae 
of those not wearing helmets?’ No, sir, there is no 
case either for compulsion or for the withdrawal of 
Health Service benefits. 

The Government quite rightly sets its face against 
the use of compulsion in this as well as other matters, 
Where the Government is wrong, however, is in its 
insistence on the levying of purchase tax on the sak 
of helmets. Were this iniquitous tax to be removed 
not only would the price of helmets be reduced and 
more people be able to afford them but the excuse for 
not buying them would be removed.—Yours faith 
fully, 

HILARY WATIS 
Public Relations Officer 


The British Cycle and Motor Cycle Industries 
Association Lid. 


ECBATANA AND IMPERSONATIONS 


Sir,—If Sir Harold Nicolson would be kind enough 

to tell me what I am to understand by ‘impossibles 

Ecbatanes,’ 1 should be glad, in return, to help him 

with at least one of his impersonations.—Y ours faith 
fully, 

MOMJOLIBO MOMBAAS, MRCVS 

Buganda State Farms 


at Pedor’s Close, Smithwood Common, Cranleigh, 
Surrey 


THE MARXIAN CANON 


Sir,—Taper, in his ‘Westminster Commentary’ of 
November 15, was guilty of a serious inaccuracy 
which considerably weakened his analogy. The film 
in which an orchestra floats out to sea playing th 
Prelude to Act III of Lohengrin is not A Day at the 
Races but At the Circus. In these days we are & 
titled to expect a closer knowledge of the Marxiat 
canon.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER ALEXANDE 


University of Bristol 
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ontemporary Arts 


The Apple Orchard 


Flowering Cherry. By Robert Bolt. 
(Theatre Royat, Haymarket.)— 
Measure for Measure, By Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 

] FORGET who said that the test of 
a good play is its ability to stand 
up to a really bad performance. In 
any case he was wrong—the acid 
test is the ability to stand up to a really good one, 
and a harder trial for Flowering Cherry on this 
count it would be very difficult to imagine. The 
point is that Robert Bolt, having written a play 
stuffed with every instrument of depressant 
realism (not barring the kitchen sink), has found 
himself presented with two stars who have 
specialised for years in the most intoxicating kind 
of magic—transformation by distillation. Sir 
Ralph Richardson’s appearances are now pure 
fire-water. That great round face, those deep eyes 
as big as millstones, that slurred, lilting voice con- 
trive to pour out all that is mundane and miserable 
about day-to-day existence and yet send one home 
lit up with the warmth of everything that is poetic 
and magnificent about it. Celia Johnson is almost 
as potent. The mere sight of her back bent over 
the washing-up is the quintessence of humdrum 
heroism. I know of no one else who could make 
the line ‘These soup-spoons are dirty’ sound like 
acommentary on the human condition. 

This is all very magnificent but one cannot help 
feeling that it is not quite what Mr. Bolt had in 
mind. Jim Cherry is a middle-aged insurance 
agent whose inability to cope with life is com- 
pensated by grotesque braggadocio and pitiful 
dishonesty. He loses his job and dare not tell his 
wife, he bullies his son but lets him take the blame 
for a petty theft which he has committed himself; 
he says he can bend an iron bar but gets a heart 
attack as soon as he tries—not surprisingly since 
he is almost permanently under the spell of gin 





and cider. One by one his deceptions are breached 


until only his last line of defence is left—the 
dream that what he would really do if he had the 
chance is to farm fifteen acres of apple orchard 
in Somerset, a land of waving blossom where men 
are men and the work is hard but clean. Alas, this 
bluff is called as well and his wife, whose struggle 
to’ believe in him has lasted as long as there is 
hope, gives up in despair. All this is sad and bitter. 
Imagine it played, perhaps, by Paul Scofield and 
Megs Jenkins, with all the snivelling self-pity, the 
ludicrous deception, the squalid bickering left in 
its harsh, original colours. Imagine in yourself, 
as I suspect Mr. Bolt imagined it, the shock of 
recognition, the disgust and the anger. As it is 
I doubt whether you will feel it, for Sir Ralph and 
Miss Johnson are not true realists, they transcend 
realism, they peddle dreams. It amounts to this, 
that if you came for the tragedy of which they are 
capable you will not find it—it is not in the play; 
if you came for the sequel to The Critic and the 
Hearth by the earliest of the Angry Young Men 
you will not get that either—for it is not in the 
actors. 

_ And yet the play is a good play—it takes its 
inflation without bursting. The characters are 
subtly drawn, the dialogue is pointed and at times 
poetic. It has its faults but they are unimportant 
and arise from trying to do too much. For 
example, Mr. Bolt has attempted to cram in a 
‘Conflict of Generations’ without listening to the 


inflections of the Expresso Bar Age he is trying 
to conjure. It is no use making Andrew Ray 
(Cherry's son) read Eliot and dress in jeans, or 
Susan Burnet (the girl-friend) get herself up like 
Brigitte Bardot; modernity in adolescence is 
almost entirely a matter of slang and Mr. Bolt 
has got it all wrong. 

Frith Banbury, the producer, has come down 
on the side of his chief actors, insinuating music 
and a backcloth of apple blossom at the moments 
when Cherry's illusion swamps reality. But there 


Rough 


The Tin Star. (Odeon, Marble 
Arch.)-—The Story of Mankind. 
(Warner.) 

THE West (of Westerns) is the most 
attractive of modern legends: far 
enough, pioneering and dangerous 
enough, pregnant-with-the-future 
enough to seem thrilling; near 
enough in time and sympathy and idiom to seem 
a friendly and familiar place as well. The one 
dusty street, the porticoed houses, the rocking 
chair, the general store, the horses hitched out- 
side the saloon, the stranger riding in: however 
accurate or inaccurate this all may be in detail, 
its conventions are rigid and reassuring. Inside 
this simple framework the Western has been 
growing up enough to allow an adult interpreta- 
tion of even quite a simple story. In the grown-up 
Western there are still heroes and villains, still 
distinguished by the colour of their shirts and 
the mean or un-mean look on their faces; but the 
conflict between them is more complex than it 
was, the whys and wherefores of heroism, the par- 
ticular rough morality needed to open up a great 
continent are now as much part of the conflict 
as the old reasons about cattle-rustling or high- 
way robbery. It is the same process that we have 
seen, much more spectacularly, in war films: they 
no longer show courage unexplained, the Light 
Brigade sort; they prod it and understand why— 

why it happened or why it failed. 

Henry Fonda has all the qualities that make 
the Western hero, modern style: intelligence, a 
self-contained air, a quiet authority to make you 
feel that, if he wins all the fights, it is not through 
physical prowess alone. Of course, the hero's 
sharp shooting still has enormous moral back- 
ing; but now you feel that he shoots well because 
he is good rather than that he is good because 
he shoots well. The modern Western hero is no 
longer supported merely by the quickness of his 
gun: he has a mind, and you can almost see 
the wheels click-clicking round behind those 
steady eyes. No longer very young or very hand- 
some, no longer attended by a heavenly choir 
and a pair of long, long legs, the MWH is the 
cowboy intellectualised. And here he is in The 
Tin Star. 

It is a first-rate little Western (I call it little 
to distinguish it from the great grand-scale 
Westerns) about (mostly) courage, and the way an 
old hand at the game, now discredited, teaches 
a green young sheriff how to wear his tin star with 
honour and good sense: how to shoot straight, 
first of all; when to shoot, next; and when to 
threaten, just; when to ‘ook away; and above all 
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again is the rub. Reality and illusion are strange 
bedfellows and Mr. Bolt and his interpreters are 
on different sides of the blanket. 

It was, on the face of it, improbable that the 
Old Vic, whose present very young company has 
hitherto shown itself most at home in the scamper- 
ing, twittering kind of Shakespearian comedy, 
would make much of that smelly masterpiece 
Measure for Measure. Nevertheless so it was. The 
strength of the production derives partly from 
John Neville’s Angelo, a monster of icy repression 
whose glance stings and sears, and partly from 
Margaret Webster's semi-stylised Morality treat- 
ment which blunts the edge of the absurdities of 
the plot. Perhaps it is not so absurd as all that but 
at any rate a lady assured me during the interval 
that the Modern Young Woman given Isabella's 
dilemma would be equally decisive; but she would 
arrive at a very different answer. 

DAVID WATT 


Justice 


how to deal with men. And a half-Indian boy 
and his white mother, when he rides away, go 
with him. Anthony Perkins as the sheriff, the 
false-tough youngster given strength enough by 
his teacher to become friendly and human, makes 
an interesting rather than a sympathetic impres- 
sion, being cold and sour as an unripe lime, just 
as he ought to be, without concessions. Henry 
Fonda behaves and does it well. And Betsy 
Palmer brings an unusual warmth to the part of 
the young mother who bristles to protect her 
son, rather than herself, from the cruelty of the 
world around them. Director: Anthony Mann. 
The mystery about a film like The Story of 
Mankind jis that it ever, in these sophisticated 
days, got made at all. If it has a whole audience 
in stitches, if its most solemn lines are greeted 
with delighted howls, surely someone somewhere 
in the whole of Warner Brothers must have had 
an inkling that there might be something about 
it not quite, perhaps, to be taken seriously? Not 
just one or’ two things about it, but everything 
in this supercolossal world history from cave men 
to the atom bomb is ludicrous with the sort of 
fine old-fashioned lunacy you very seldom meet 
today. Who in the world, with the world to choose 
from, could have chosen Hedy Lamarr as St. 
Joan? (As well have Mickey Rooney as Little 
Lord Fauntleroy or Zsa-Zsa Gabor as Mrs. 
Pankhurst.) Her hair cut to a jagged little model's 
fringe, her famous figure poured (as it were) into 
a revealing little jerkin, her face made up as :f 
she was going on to do Salome (flaming lipstick 
on the battlefield, after torture, at the stake)}— 
she makes the appropriate noises to bring out 
words (‘Attack! she even screams at one point), 
but they sound so wildly unlikely that the only 
response is a wild, wild cackle. The cast of 
this astonishing film is enormous and you can 
do some Mike Todd face-spotting if you like, for 
under a number of wigs, beards, hats and eye- 
brows lurk the Marx Brothers, all three, Virginia 
Mayo, Agnes Moorehead, Ronald Colman, 
Vincent Price, etc. etc., each one more miscast 
and atrocious than the next. Director: Irwin 
Allen. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Tue records of the Court week present one entire 
blank, except the list of dinners given by their 
Majesties to their private friends. The guests are all 
from the Anti-Reforming side of politics. Lords 
Howe, Brownlow, De Roos, Ashley, Mr. Yates Peel, 
and a few others, make up the honoured band. 
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Children’s 
Books 
FROM 
COLLINS 








NOVELS 
Noel Streatfeild 


WINTLE’S WONDERS 


A Carnegie Medal winner, Noel Streatfeild 
returns to the world of her classic ‘Ballet 
Shoes’ for the scene of this outstanding 
story of a young girl at a dancing school. 


10s. 6d. 
Naomi Mitchison 
THE FAR HARBOUR 


A delightful story set in the Western High- 
lands of Scotland, 10s. 6d. 


Gillian Avery 
THE WARDEN’S NIECE 


Victorian England is the background of 
this distinguished story about an ambitious 
schoolgirl. 

‘One laughs as one reads.’ T.L.S. 


TRUE STORIES — 
David Howarth 


HEROES OF NOWADAYS 


Eight true stories of great courage. Tenzing, 
Spencer Chapman, Albert Schweitzer, Test 
Pilots and Londoners in the blitz. 12s. 6d. 


Paul Brickhill 
REACH FOR THE SKY 


The exciting biography of the famous air 
ace, Douglas Bader, adapted for boys. 


10s. 6d. 
PICTURE BOOKS 
I Know a 
Lot of Things 


ANN & PAUL RAND 


A picture book of everyday wonders 
which are described in rhythmic prose and 


10s. 6d. 





imaginative illustrations. For younger 
children. 10s. 6d. 
A Little House of 


Your Own 
B. SCHENK DE REGNIERS & I. HAAS 


A delightful picture book about the secret 
houses children can make with very 
ordinary things such as an umbrella or 
a dining room table. 5s. 


FAIRY STORIES 
Mrs. Moleswor:h 


FAIRY STORIES 


Seven of Mrs. Molesworth’s most charming 
and enchanting stories. Harvill Press, 7s. 6d. 
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The New Comedy 


THE success of the current Tony 
Hancock series should surely point 
the way to other comedians. 
Mr. Hancock's blend of pathetic 
boastfulness and innocent cunning 
is, of ccurse, all his own and 
can’t just be taken over like a 
drapery sicre; but his intelligent adoption of 
a simple story line for each half-hour and his use 
of an actor with a personality as strong as 
Mr. Sid James’s for a stooge can and should 
be picked up. The newer crop of TV comedians 
(like Mr. Monkhouse) seem to be leery of in- 
volving themselves in situation comedies. They 
appear to have a preference for appearing in 
individual spots in variety shows or making 
jokes about sputniks to show their high sense 
of topicality when they're acting- as compéres 
or, bless my soul, trying to be funny in panel 
games. Mr. Hancock, with a different situation 
every week (an Agatha Christie great detective, a 
harrassed applicant for a council house, a roman- 
tic lover, a superbly inefficient airline steward, a 
dramatic coach and so on), keeps the same basic 
characters operating in a newly amusing way each 
time. 

One of the very best of TV's comedians, Mr. 
Askey, is currently making a lively and profes- 
sional return to the little screen. For him there’s 
no nonsense about situations, no playing around 
with character: Arthur is Arthur, and that’s that. 
True to his old formula, he runs one major sketch 
in the first half of his show, another in the second. 
Landing on the moon, dressed up as the ghastliest 
of.geisha girls, he continues to pop out of charac- 
ter every minute and a half to assure us that it 
really is him, that it will all be better next week, 
that this or that is a joke; and because of his 
magnificent timing, because of the life-and-soul- 
of-the-party fun that radiates from him, the tired 
material wakes up, takes on a vitality and sparkle 
that belong to the great days of music hall. 

The two of them represent the old and the new 
in the tradition. There’s a bite to Hancock’s Half 
Hour, a willingness to accept the worst in all of us, 
to make social and human observations that 
belong to the satirist rather than the clown. When 
Mr. Hancock, as a steward who has never flown 
before, joins in the talk of the veteran pilots, 
impresses them with a story of his slight bit of 
bother at Karachi with three engines on fire, upside 
down and nothing on the clock, and is then re- 
vealed for what he is by an insistent loudspeaker, 
there’s a hint of real pathos behind the buffoonery, 
a reminder, like a twinge from a suspect tooth, 
that we have all of us, at one time or another, 
behaved in rather the same way. Mr. Askey would 
play it with a guffaw, a wave of his hand to the 





| playmates and a comment straight into the screen 


about his uniform, ending up by falling flat on 
his face with a tray of cups and saucers. Both 
approaches, when they are carried out by 
comedians like these who really know their job, 
are, of course, equally valid: but somehow Mr. 
Hancock’s has more of today in it, more of the 
temper of our thinking. 

There was an extraordinary piece of programme 
planning on ITV this Sunday which must have 
sent several million viewers to bed with an ugly 
twitch. First, a verbose but frightening chunk of 
Grand Guignol (that old one about the jealous 
husband walling up the lover in the closet) in 
which, of all people, gentle Mr. Michael Hordern 
played the implacable husband and Miss Googie 
Withers in a zooming décolleté and permanent 
hysterics heaved her bosom all round the room, 
rolled her eyes, sobbed, groaned, screamed, 


fought, and finished up panting with terror ona 
four-poster bed. Then up popped Mr. Hitchcock 
with one of the grisliest of his current series: all 
about a man who discovered that an eerie kind of 
doppelgdnger was moving into his life. To the 
delight no doubt of Mr. Nigel Dennis, the double 
tock over completely and Mr. Hitchcock had g 
wry jcke to make at the end. Altogether, a grue. 
some evening's viewing which can only make one 
wonder with a mild surmise whether any of the 
planners ever read the plays that flicker into oyr 
living-rooms every evening. Nearly an hour and 
a half of horror is surely a little much even for 
the wettest of Sundays. JOHN METCALF 


Permeke 


THE art of Constant Permeke com. 
mands respect but fails to arouse 
sympathy. He spent practically 
the whole of his life living and 
working in the countryside of his 
native Belgium and died there in 
1952 at the age of sixty-six. The Arts Council's 
exhibition of paintings and drawings at the Tate 
Gallery shows us a low-keyed, rather monochro- 
matic world of turgid sobriety: labourers and the 
land, some interiors with figures, and an envelop. 
ing atmosphere of Flemish light and climatic 
conditions. This Northern terrain is projected with 
intensity and truthfulness and it is impossible not 
to respect the terse disregard for any variation 
of vision or technique which might have made 
Permeke’s conception of rural life more ingratiat- 
ing. His subject-matter and technique were 
integrated to a remarkable degree. He could draw 
with assurance and manipulate paint sensuously 
and beautifully. The rare capacity to select a shape 
which is, in itself, awkward and ineloquent and 
infuse such a shape with energy and a kind of 
gauche majesty is often apparent in his work. 
Why, then, if Permeke’s gifts are so considerable, 
does his world remain so unsympathetic? 
Partly because of the monotony in his pic 
tures. Stolid peasants and ominous skies do not 
in themselves possess any special pictorial signifi- 
cance and after a while Permeke’s relentless obses- 
sion with murk and gloom becomes a shade 
suspect: it is as if some dour notion of morality 
lurks behind his paintings and drawings. But if 
so, then he does not go far enough: sentimentality 
gets in the way as well as a predigested sense of 
the picturesque. Permeke’s limited grasp of form 
seldom enabled him to achieve the true monumen- 
tality that Courbet could engender, effortlessly, in 
his finest work; more often, the Belgian artist 
succumbs to a massive solemnity of shape which 
is only partially disguised by dramatic chiaro- 
scuro. Sentimentality is evident in some of 
the drawings of peasants: these have the 
thickened, foreshortened, endearingly chubby ap- 
pearance which so falsifies similar images in the 
work of Gertler or Christopher Wood. The degree 
of distortion in Permeke’s pictures is entirely 
legitimate and occasionally effective, but it is too 
timid and platitudinous to justify its presence. A 
leaning towards modernity is stultified by 4 
cautious adherence to the principles of picturesque 
composition. In fact, Permeke’s work belongs 
completely to the period of his maturity: the 
Twenties and Thirties of this century. Already, 
the constituent parts of Permeke’s style had been 
pushed farther by other artists. What remain, 
for Permeke, are the virtues indicated in my first 
paragraph and the over-all impression of a quiet, 
intent life spent away from cities, fashions and 
styles. BRYAN ROBERTSON 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Do Children Really Like Them? 


About Barney. By Anne Casserley. (Faber, 9s. 6d.) * 
The Animals at Rose Cottage. By Doris Rust. (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 
Sammy: The Story of a Red Squirrel. By Joseph and Jean Palmer. (Bles, 8s. 6d.) 
The Long Flight Home. By Erik Hutchinson, illustrated by Leslie Wood. (Faber, 9s. 6d.) 


The Little Banditta. By Karel Jaeger, drawings by Cam. (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) 





The Silver Nutmeg. Story and Pictures by Palmer Brown. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 

A Light Dozen. By Janet McNeill. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 

Pineapple in Candyland. By Barbara Short. (Rockliff, 8s. 6d.) 

The True Story of Cinderella. Written and illustrated by Quentin Bell. (Faber, 15s.) 

Trudi and Hansel, By Averil Demuth. Wandering Wind. By ‘B. B.’ Illustrated by D. J. Watkins- 
Pitchford. (Reindeer Books: Hamish Hamilton, 8s. 6d.) 

James the Policeman. By Pauline Clarke. Johnnie-by-the-River. By Norman Dale. The Lifeboat 
Fish. By Dora Broome. (Antelope Books: Hamish Hamilton, 6s. 6d.) 


Age Group: 10 and under. 


ImpossIBLE not to groan from time to time as 
one turns the pages of the shiny, bright-coloured, 
well-meaning children’s books which pour out 
in streams from the publishers every Christmas. 
Do children really like these endless descriptions 
of dusting, sweeping and weeding; these long 
chatty conversations about nothing in particular; 
these scribbled, sketchy pictures; this rash of 
arch capital letters (“Things would be Different, 
it was a Very Special Occasion’)}—this insipidity, 
vulgarity and facetiousness, in fact? So many 
shots seem to miss the target by miles, or else 
aim at the wrong one. High-minded but futile 









ELIZABETH 
ENRIGHT 


Gone-Away 
Lake 


Two children on their 
summer holidays explore 
a world of derelict 
houses and lonely woods. 
“The best book for chil- 
dren I have ever read.” 
MONICA EDWARDS. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


JAMES REEVES & 
EDWARD ARDIZZONE 


Prefabulous 
Animiles 


Fantastic poems about imaginary animals 
—the Hippocrump, the Amperzand, etc.— 
beautifully illustrated by Ardizzone. 

10s. 6d. 




















JAN HENRY 
Tiger’s Chance 


“A charming, original and beautifully illus- 
trated book, with a most lovable hero— 
little did I think { would come to feel so 
fond of a tiger rug!” DoptF sMITH. 12s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 






From The Silver Nutmeg 


attempts to arouse poetic feelings, for instance: 
‘The tender mists which seemed to hang like 
veils of gossamer among the golden beech 
leaves.. Many children will jump this sort of 
fence without seeing it; but how about facetious 
jokes aimed over their heads at their parents, 
such as ‘You men!’ (said, believe it or not, by 
a squirrel on hearing that a new squirrel family 
is expected) or ‘Going all poetic-like?’ (said by 
one swallow to another) or ‘His Bach is worse 
than his Bizet!’ Then, of course, there’s the utter 
slop, for example: ‘It was just that—well, there 
wasn't anyone else in the world quite like Dad. 
He was a super companion. . . .” Children may 
overlook these defects more often than their 
elders can, but they could certainly do with more 
exciting plots, illustrations that are both romantic 
and full of exact detail to pore over, and 
imagination of the sort that spills over into their 
own surroundings. 

However, groaning apart, it’s still possible to 
weed out some good Christmas presents. 

For animal-lovers and pet-owners there are 
several to choose from. About Barney (7 to 
10) describes the adventures of an Irish donkey 
among other farmyard creatures, fairies and 
a leprechaun. It’s well written in a formal and 
faintly Biblical style, such as that in which chil- 
dren often write their own plays. Each chapter 
is a complete episode, suitable for reading at 





bedtime. The Animals at Rose Cottage (6 to 
9) gives a pets’-eye view of a family move to 
the country, and has a quiet charm. The animals 
talk to one another and have distinct and engag- 
ing characters. Sammy: The Story of a Red 
Squirrel (6 to 9) suffers from several of the 
diseases listed above, but will, all the same, give 
a lot of pleasure, for it builds up—by pictures 
as well as story—a snug miniature world in the 
inside of an oak tree. The Long Flight Home 
(6 to 9), for embryo bird-watchers, is an 
informative description of the return to England 
of a flock of swallows, seen through the eyes of 


B.B.C. Television Children’s 
Serial, adapted for B.B.C. 
# Schools Broadcasts, Young <i 
Elizabethan Book-of-the-Month H# 
; 
; 





The 


:Silver Sword 
IAN SERRAILLIER 


‘This book is touched with greatness. It 
is the story based on fact, of how four 
children found their way across Europe 
from Poland to Switzerland to find their 
parents after the war. . . . This great and 
inspiring theme is treated with the utmost 
dignity and unobtrusive eloquence by Mr. 
Serraillier.Written in a fine, free colloquial 
prose with plenty of spirit and even gaiety, 
it is obviously the work of a poet... 
incomparably his best novel... it can 
only enrich and ennoble the reader.’ 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges, \0s. 6d. net 


Commended by the Carnegie Medal Award 
Sub-Committee 


Also available are They Raced for 
Treasure (10s. 6d.), Flight to Adventure 
(10s. 6d.), There’s No Escape (10s. 6d.) 


JONATHAN CAPE 








FABLE 


A selection of Books for the Young 


it 


a e 
Stories for Girls 
Chosen by KATHLEEN LINES 
Miss Lines’s choice for this new and revised) edition 
ranges from the magic of Eleanor Farjeon and Walter 
de la Mare to the realism of Eudora Welty, and from 


a bird-Lindbergh. Well produced, but very little 
reading matter for the money. Those who liked 
The Bull that was Terrifico will want The Little 
Banditta (5 to 9), and it would be a par- 
ticularly suitable present for a child who lives 
in Spain or South America. Spanish words are 


| sprinkled through the text (there’s a glossary at 


O. Henry to Pamela Waitlock. 15/- | 


Stories for Boys 
Chosen by ANTHONY BUCKERIDGE 


“*A very successful anthology.”* JUNIOR BOOKSHELF. 15/- 


The Green-Coated Boy 


MARJORIE DIXON & 
RICHARD KENNEDY 
Adventures and misadventures away up the Shannon, 
with lake islands. gypsies and near calamity at the 
famous Puck Fair. Illustrated by RICHARD KENNEDY. 


12/6 
Sir Francis Drake 
CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 
A realistic, brisk and warming biography. “It tells 


what could crown a man of genius when the world was 
young: fortune, fame and immortality.’’ DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH. With 7 plates and a map. 12/6 


Come to the Fair 
Edited by BARBARA IRESON 


fairground rhymes and 
8/6 


A charming anthology of 
verses. With drawings by SHIRLEY HUGHES, 


A Light Dozen 


JANET McNEILL 


Light-hearted stories by the author of A Pinch of Salt, 
illustrated by ROWEL FRIERS. 10/6 


Polutin and the 
Red Indians 


NORMAN MOMMENS 


Polutin, a very nice skunk, will surely win the hearts 
of young readers as easily as Fifofus and Dib Dib. 
With drawings by the author, half of them in colour, 
on every page. 10/6 


The Adventures of Polly 
and the Wolf 


CATHERINE STORR 


“This wolf is a ridiculous old fellow whose failures 
have an absurd and clownish appeal; against the 
sensible little Polly he simply hasn’t a chance.’ TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. With drawings by M. A. WATTS. 

9/6 


About Barney 
ANNE CASSERLEY 


“The donkey in About Barney is Irish, argumentative 
and obstinate. Along with a Farmer, a Leprechaun, 
a Grey Goose and a talking cat he is in for some gay 
and fey adventures.’’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
Drawings by RICHARD KENNEDY. 9/6 





| morals 


the end) and much of the rest is written in the 
Style of ‘He has a coldio in his headico.” Itlus- 
trated copiously in Cam’s grotesquio-comico style. 

Fantasy next. The Silver Nutmeg is an unusual, 
rather lavender-scented tale about a little girl 
who jumps through a dewpond into the inside 
of the earth, where the laws of gravity are dis- 
organised. The pictures are imaginative, and it 
would be a good present for an introverted, 
dreamy, only child of 7 to 10. A Light Dozen 
(8 to 10) is made up of fables with hinted-at 
of an adult sort; there are some 
good ideas in it, such as the weathercock that 
laid eggs speckled with gold, and the last story 
is a seasonable one about a mouse and a coloured 


| glass ball. The authoress of Pineapple in Candy- 











land (5 to 7) is fond of reading Proust and 
Henry James, we are told on the dust-cover. We 
certainly wouldn't have guessed it. The characters 
have names like Sugar Plum and Marzipan and 
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they drive along the Toffee Road or sail on the 
Lemonade Sea. 

The story of Cinderella is a very old one. but 
what a good plot it has! Quentin Bell has written 
delightful variations on the old theme, and his 
coloured plates are full of romance and excite. 
ment. A charming present for a 5- to 8-year-glg 

Hamish Hamilton’s two series, the ‘Reindeer’ 
and the ‘Antelope Books’ keep up a respectable 
standard at a reasonable price. Of this year’; 
‘Reindeers’ (7 to 10), the best is Trudi ang 
Hansel, an Alpine fairy story with a distinct Hans 
Andersen sparkle; highly recommended for q 
child who is going ski-ing this winter. Wandering 
Wind is an innocuous tale about badgers ang 
hedgehogs in the Wind in the Willows tradition, 
with very nice pictures. 

The ‘Antelopes’ (5 to 8) have very big print 
and are written in simple language designed 
for those who have recently learnt to read 
James the Policeman would be excellent for 4 
little boy interested in motor-cars, and has an 
exciting plot. So has Johnnie-by-the-River, a 
story of rescue from floods. The Lifeboat Fish 
stands on its tail on the pier to collect money 
and involves the little boy hero in magical ad. 
ventures between whiles. FRANCES PARTRIDGE 













Eleven for Young Britishers 


Penny in Italy. By A. Stephen Tring, illustrated by T. I. B. Freeman. (O.U.-P., 9s. 6d.) 


The Hag Calls for Help. By Lorna Wood, illustrated by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 
Sara Goes to Germany. By Mabel Esther Allan. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 

Jacqueline Rides for a Fall. By Pat Smythe, illustrated by J. E. McConnell. (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 
King of the Wind. By Marguerite Henry, illustrated by Sheila Rose. (Constable, 12s. 6d.) 
Horse in the Clouds. By Helen Griffiths, illustrated by Edward Osmond. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 
Faraway Farm. By Hilary Fitzgerald, illustrated by Peter Biegel. (A. and C. Black, 9s. 6d.) 
Fiona Leaps the Bonfire. By Patricia Lynch, illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. (Dent, 12s. 6d.) 
Summer Term at Melling. By Margaret Biggs, illustrated by Ruth Burell. (Blackie, 6s.) 
Vendetta. By Mary Fitt, illustrated by Klixby Watson. (Nelson, 8s. 6d.) 

The Mystery of the Strange Message. ByEnid Blyton. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 


Age Group: 8 to 14. 
HERE is a winter crop of children’s books that 
seems to be keeping safely in the rut. Dipping in 
and out of this long-discarded world, while the 
space-satellites whirl up above, makes one feel 
quainter than the Dodo. 

There seem to be four kinds of children’s book 
which recur year after jt! 
year: horse books, Zi, 
family adventure stories, 
school stories,and whim- 
sy. My first pick is horsy, 
but adulterated with a 


dash of continental 
travel. 
Penny in Italy, by 


Stephen Tring, starts off 
in a jolly, energetic way. 
Penny is a nice country 
girl, of course rather 
poor, of course pony- 
mad. Some rolling-rich 
neighbours called Wally- 
Smith arrive, with their 
can't-ride-for-toffee only 
daughter, who lets 
Penny ride her pony, 
Sparkle, in the local 
gymkhana. Penny ig- 
nores the voices of her 
Super-ego and obeys the 
bellowings of her Id. 
She puts Sparkle at a 
five-barred gate and he 
crashes; she is con- 
cussed; the pony shot. 
Penny's guilt is so great 








From Horse in the Clouds 


that her schoolmistress suggests a trip to Italy with 
a chum called Marcella Sosporro. On the Rome 
Express the girls get involved in the affairs of a 
Miss Hope-Winter. Good entertainment for age 
10 and over. T. B. Freeman's illustrations are not 


I suppose there are 
some credulous children 
left who like whimsy: 
cats called Sooty-legs, 
tame witches who sip 
nettle tea, and_ bird 
watching uncles. Lorna 
Wood has dished up 
some _ rather lumpy 
magic in The Hag Calls 
for Help. Her family ate 
dull; the Hag even dul 
ler. These children are 
always arguing about 
who shall have first g0 
at the foot-scraper. They 
meet a talking bird cal- 
led Rascallite, to which 
I was allergic. Not much 
good for age 10 and 
over, but the 6-t0-9 
may enjoy it. Joao 
Kiddell- Monroe's illus- 
trations are lively; m 
fact they help to prop 
as Mi up the book. 
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Books for Youth: 


A World 


of Pattern 
GWEN WHITE 


The author of ‘A Book of Pictorial Perspective’ 
shows the student how his own observation can 
discover for himself an endless source of ideas in 
the patterns that Nature invents. The many 
coloured illustrations are brilliantly designed to be 
held to the light so that the basic design shows 
through. 18s. net 


Interiors 


MARGARET and 
ALEXANDER POTIER 


‘Seldom can there have been a book which com- 
bined charm, wit and instruction so admirably. This 
excellent book in which are illustrated six centuries 
of interior decoration, furniture, clothes and house- 
hold paraphernalia—and even manners.’ — Country 
Life. Coloured Illustrations. 15s. net 


Playing at 
Work 


C. V. JACKSON 


Many ideas have been developed on the spur of the 
moment—often in desperation—to show children 
how to amuse themselves quietly indoors with 
materials that are ready to hand. This book, which 
details them all in photographs, merits a sigh of relief 
and approval from all parents. 8s. 6d. net 


Plants and 
Antnals of Pond 


and Stream 


W. J. PRUDPHOMME 
VAN REINE 


Adapted for British readers by Mona C. Harrison 
Over 500 different species of plant and animal to 
be found in or near fresh water are described and 
illustrated in this book. Compactly filled with 
information, it is the ideal handbook for a young 
naturalist to take on country walks. 

With illustrations in colour and line. 12s. 6d. net 


Michael Elder 


THE PHANTOM IN 

THE WINGS 

A thrilling mystery story of the theatre, written 
by an actor, which builds up to a climax as 


dramatic as anything that happened on the stage. 
Ils. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 












































from THE STORY OF OUR WORLD 


Helping to wid-n 


young horizons 
al 


The Blue Elephants (10s. 6d.) DAVID FLETCHER 


The blue elephants were magnificent in their splendid trappings, 
magnificent and mysterious. Phoebe Ann first saw them in an 
old antique shop in Hampstead . . . and then in Hampstead 
High Street . . . and then all sorts of people saw them... 
Illustrated by Doritie Kettlewell. 


The World Chief Guide {s;s. 60.) 

EILEEN K. WADE 
A book which every Guide and Brownie will want for her shelf, 
The World Chief Guide has written in it her own personal 
message to Guides all over the world. 
Illustrated with a coloured frontispiece. 


The Story of Our World (12s. 6d.) 1.0. EVANS 


A pocket history for seniors. Here is a book which will attract 
not only boys and girls but also their parents for it deals with 
the whole civilization of the world. 

Illustrated by William McLaren. 


Horse in the Clouds | (2s. 6d.) HELEN GRIFFITHS 


The animal story of the year, written by a teenager. Helen 
Griffiths has been acclaimed as a genius in the National Press. 
Her book about the Argentine and the wild, sad life of a 
great-hearted stallion is an inspiration. 

Illustrated by Edward Osmond. 


Sara Goes to Germany {:. 6<.) 


MABEL ESTHER ALLAN 
For travel-minded schoolgirls. Sara’s first trip abroad is coloured 
by the excitement of making new friends, seeing new places and 
eating strange food in the historic old town of Dinkelsbihl. 


The Story of a Great Ship (10s. 61.) 

JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD 
The author wrote this book because he had already been closely 
in touch with survivors of the Titanic. He has made of it a 
moving story which will remain long in the memory. Illustrated. 


Beyond the Zambesi (9s. 6<.) 

KATHALEEN RUKAVINA 
An exciting story of a safari for boys and girls. Life in the 
jungle — danger from natives in rebellion. Here is a story to fill 
the gap between a children’s tale and a grown-up book! 
Illustrated. 


Mr Paley, Dog About Town (10s. od) 
KATHERINE FIELDING BARNSLEY 
A Dog about Town? Mr Paley, tiring of the devotion of his 
actress mistress takes a bus ride into the country and becomes 
the friend of a tinker and his family. Different and so 
entertaining. Pictures in colour. 


The Hutchinson Group 
i helping to widen young horizons 











John Williamson 


Lost! One boy 


Deep in his book, David is miles away. 
Perhaps he is reading about young Driver 
King’s exciting adventures in the Wild West 
of America’s pioneering days in WILD 
FRONTIER (Illus. 10s 6d) by Reginald Taylor; 
or about the thrilling and dangerous treasure 
hunt in the terrifying jungles of Brazil in 
FROZEN FIRE (10s 6d) by Armstrong Sperry; or 
perhaps about the great achievements of 
THOMAS TELFORD, the famous civil engineer 
whose bicentenary year this is, in the latest 
‘Men of the Modern Age’ title (Illus. ros 6d) 
by Laurence Meynell; or about the long and 
daring journey made by a band of stalwart 
Viking warriors to the fabulous city of 
Miklagard in Henry Treece’s new historical 
novel THE ROAD TO MIKLAGARD (Illus. 12s 6d). 
There are Bodley Head Books for younger 
children too. CAPTAIN PUGWASH (Illus. 7s 6d) 
by John Ryan is a delightful picture book in 
full colour; ANATOLE (Illus. 7s 6d) by Eve Titus 
is all about a bicycle-riding French Mouse; 
and little girls will love torrie (Illus. 7s 6d), 
the charming story of a doll, written by 
John Symonds and illustrated by Edward 
Ardizzone. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


THE BODLEY HEAD 





way. Sister Barbary has married a German, and 
Mummy seems more resigned than pleased about 
it. Sara is older than Penny, seventeen, but shy. 
Just before the train puffs into Dinkelsbiihl 
Station she plucks up courage to disappear into 
the ‘toilet’ (abominable and all-conquering word), 
and dares to touch up her lips. I think this book 
will appeal to the primmer girls of 10 and over, 
whose mothers take them a good deal to Daniel 
Neal. 

After such gallivanting abroad let us return to 
the dear old nags. Pat Smythe’s strong, capable 
personality bristles from every page of her book. 
Her Cotswold hotel provides a background for 
the breaking-in of a spoilt young human filly: 
another only daughter, whose rich father is 
desperately anxious to jollify and normalise. What 
better choice than this well-appointed Cotswold 
manor presided over by today’s most famous 
horsewoman, with two young cousins for com- 
panionship? I have a wisp of sympathy for tire- 
some Jacqueline, who rather bravely criticises the 
hanging of a Picasso etching in the hall, picked 
up for a few shillings in Paris! The illustrations 
by J. E. McConnell are cheerful, but unremark- 
able. 8 to 14s will certainly lap up this book. 

King of the Wind starts elegantly, but drags 
towards the end. It relates the legend and trials 
of Sham, the Arab stallion, and his deaf mute 
horse-boy, Agba. The stallion is presented to 
Louis XV by the Sultan of Morocco. I am as 
dazzled as the mute by the contents of the Sultan’s 
golden teapot. No wonder, to quote Marguerite 
Henry: ‘the narrow slits of the Sultan’s nose 
widened’; nostrils to the commoner. After many 
vicissitudes reminiscent of Black Beauty, Sham 
sires a mare, Roxana, in the Earl of Godolphin’s 
stable; their descendants are famous in Turf his- 
tory. I would like to know what a horse’s feeler 
is. Sheila Rose’s wash and line illustrations are 
mildly decorative, but her line is often vague. 
Another story to appeal to 10 and over. 

Horse in the Clouds is a very intensely written 
story, by Helen Griffiths. Again the central 
character is a stallion. This one is a rebel, cap- 
tured by brothers Martin and Sancho, who live 
on a ranch on the Argentine. The descriptions 
of horse-breaking are vivid, though the language 
is a bit high-flown. Miss Griffiths can write with 
force and passion about animals. A puma’s attack 
on a mare is told very dramatically; a pity the 
puma is unaccountably called a lion in the middle 
of this electrifying incident. Just right for age 10 
and over. Congratulations of the sincerest to 
illustrator Edward Osmond, whose animal draw- 
ings combine both sculptural and cosy qualities 
which will enrapture the young from 8 to 14. 

Faraway Farm is a large, handsome-looking 
book printed on smart, creamy paper. The 
children are high-minded. When Alastair asks 
brother Peter where the flies go, Peter replies: 
‘Slummy dwellings.’ Farmers’ children can be 
priggish when the farm is posh Sussex. Still, they 
make a good job of tending Mr. Tiggle’s farm. 
Peter Biegel’s illustrations are refreshing, after so 
much amateurish drawing. Only his sheep are 
poorly observed. 8 to 12s. 

I dislike magic cropping up in the rhododen- 
drony gardens of hearty English families, but I 
can always swallow enormous doses of the Celtic 
brand, where blood gushes from the fairy thorn, 
and Queen Maeve’s white Bull thunders over the 
mist-drenched hills, etc. etc. There is plenty of this 
gauzy stuff in Fiona Leaps the Bonfire; also solid 
lashings of potato cake. Fiona O’Rourke leaves 
her Sligo home to stay with Aunt Margaret, and 
with her friend, Fintan, explores the enchanted, 
legendary past. Right for any age from 7 to 12. 

Blackie is a good, old-fashioned publisher, so I 
rather expected boisterous pranks from Margaret 
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Biggs’s schoolgirls, and some tight-lipped 

to inflict punishments. However, I was all wr, 
Melling is composed of an élite of fifty girls; their 
homes in villages within a stone’s throw; Only 
few from so far afield as Cambridge and Nev. 
market! The thorn in the tweed at Melling js 
tricky Pat; her parents wanted a boy, for shame| 
Jealous Tommy (female) slips a French crib under 
Pat’s exam papers, then many balloons gO up, 
Ruth Burell’s illustrations are imaginative, py 
again, when it’s a question of size, the full-page 
drawings are badly balanced. 10 to 14s. 

I have kept Vendetta near the bottom of the lig 
because when I looked at the jacket it seemed to 
have a faintly foreign flavour. I was right. Mary 
Fitt manages to convey the wildness and yp. 
fustiness of the Sicilians, though her characters 
say the simplest, crudest things. The English child. 
ren are toned down; they don’t keep on exclaim. 
ing ‘Gosh!’ and ‘Golly!’ Brother and sister are 
holidaying in Sicily with their tutor Mr. Bond: 
their car breaks down and they joyfully find 
adventure with the ragged, aristocratic de Caros 
of Castelforte. I felt sorry for Mr. Bond. Klixby 
Watson’s drawings just get by. 10 to 14s again 

Having only quite recently escaped from the 
numbing embraces of Little Noddy and Big-Ears, 
I have to make a painful effort of the will to open 
Miss Blyton’s book. Is it her millionth? On the 
jacket I see a cluster of beefy, practical-looking 
children wearing hideous head-scarves and Noddy 
caps: my heart sinks. It’s a jolly mystery. P.C, 
Goon, the village policeman, receives anonymous 
notes. The children, called Fatty, Ern, Bets, etc,, 
band together to assist Goon in tracing the note- 
sender. I cannot swim against this tide, and there- 
fore am not going to try. Lilian Buchanan's 
illustrations are dull, but competent. For Blyton 
fans only. 

BRIDGET TISDALL 


f \ 
The Adventures 


of Ben Gunn 
R. F. DELDERFIELD 


His brilliant -‘pre-sequel’ to Treasure 
Island, now being serialised on B.B.C. 
Television. ““R.L.S. would have welcomed 
Mr. Delderfield as a blood and thunder 
brother.’’ The Times Illus. 12/6 net 











The Amateur 


Company 


RONALD SYME 


A South Sea Islands adventure. “His 
ability to tell the story is more accom- 
plished than ever . . . Enthralling.” 
Manchester Guardian Illus. 10/6 net 











Rosettes for Jill 


RUBY FERGUSON 


For every pony-loving girl. “Combines 
a charming story with plenty of horse- 
sense . . . Characterisation is excellent.” 
Western Mail Illus. 9/6 net 





Green Sailors to 
Gibraltar 


GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES 
A first-class story of sailing adventures. 
“A book to remember when doing 
Christmas shopping for the younger set. 

Yachting Monthly Illus. 10/6 net 








\__ Published by HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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Action Stations 


The Sword of Ganelon. By Richard Parker. 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
Rosemary Sutcliff. 


The Silver Branch. By 


(Oxford, 12s. 6d.) | 


Detectives and Togas. By Henry Winterfeld. 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.) 


The Boy's Book of Exploration. Edited by Sir 
Edmund Hillary. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 


Reach for the Sky (special edition). 
By Paul Brickhill. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Frogmen’s Luck. By Harry Fleming. 
(Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 
The Mystery Horse. By Louise Riley. 
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(Blackwell, 10s. 6d.) | 


Wild Frontier. By Reginald Taylor. 
(The Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) 


Traitors’ Territory. By John Robb. 
(Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 


Pirate Quest. By Nancy Faulkner. 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.) 
The Ship by the Shore. By W. H. Wood. 


(Brockhampton Press, 10s. 6d.) | 


Norman and Henry Solve the Problem. 

By Anthony C. Wilson. (Methuen, I Is. 6d.) 
Age Group: 10 and over (mainly boys). 
Wuere are Charles Lever’s rollicking dragoons? 
Where are the cornets of horse? Today's costume 


pieces for the younger customers seem more | 
scholarly than we ever knew, and set in remoter | 


ages. | can imagine a studious 13- to 16-year- 


old being fascinated by the runes and tree- | 


alphabets, the Danish raids and the mysteries of 
wort-collecting, in Richard Parker’s long and 


superbly well-written romance of the ninth cen- | 


tury, The Sword of Ganelon, but will any reader 
ever manage the minor miracle of self-identifica- 
tion with characters whose names are Welhisc and 
Wihtred? 

Rosemary Sutcliff goes back farther still, but to 
2 more familiar people than the Jutes, and more 
manageable names. In The Silver Branch, Justin 
and Flavius are young Roman secret agents in 
Britain in the days when the Imperial outposts 
were being hard pressed, and they save a legion’s 
lost Eagle in a splendidly exciting and handsomely 
written adventure story that swings—with a deal 
of unobtrusive scholarship—from the Wall to 
Londinium. Younger classical scholars will enjoy 
the fun and the exciting puzzle-plot in Detectives 
and Togas, which begins with someone writing 
CAIUS IS AN ASS On the Temple of Minerva. (‘This 
isa rotten show,’ said Mucius.) 

Heartier lads, who would rather jump over 
Balbus’s wall than construe it, ought to take to 
The Boy’s Book of Exploration, in which Sir 
Edmund Hillary brings together twelve classics of 





our own great classic age of adventure, among | 
them Cousteau, Norbert Casteret down the deepest | 


of all caverns, and Tenzing. For the same sort of 


reader, parents and uncles might well be tempted | 


to buy the special edition of Reach for the Sky, 
the life, flights, fights and escapes of Douglas 
Bader, but would not a spirited lad jib at ‘abridged 
for younger readers’ on the cover? 

Also for the adventurous is a brisk tale of frog- 
flippers and aqualungs, Frogmen’s Luck, and 
more traditional tastes are catered for in The 
Mystery Horse, a tale of horse-thieves foiled by a 
couple of hard-riding Canadian youngsters, boy 
and girl. The hooves thunder, too, in Wild 


Frontier, a historically accurate and very lively | 


Western set in the days when Kansas was being 
Opened up, just before the Civil War—wild horses 
are broken in, Indian chiefs are chummed up 
with, and the slave-owners and abolitionists are 
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NE LSOon 
books for future readers of The Spectator 


When Wendy Grew Up 
J. M. BARRIE 


presented by Sydney Blow With Wendy become a 
woman and with Peter Pan still a boy, what hap- 
pened next? Now we know. Sir James Barrie’s 
“Afterthought’ to Peter Pan was acted once and once 
only at the close of the performance on February 
22, 1908. Barrie gave the manuscript to his ‘incom- 
parable Wendy’, Hilda Trevelyan. Now it appears 
in print for the first time. Illustrated 7s 6d 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY 


Vendetta 
MARY FITT 


During a storm in Sicily Anne and Peter Brett take 
shelter in a huge mansion. They find it deserted 
except for three Italian children and immediately 
become involved in the strangest adventure. 
illustrated by Trixby Watson 8s 6d 


The Bridge Under the Water 
MARIBEL EDWIN 


The scheme to flood the valley might have always 
stood as a rift between the Baird and the Gordon 
families, had it not been for the bridge under the 
water. illustrated by Robert Hodgson 8s 6d 


Run to Earth 
ELISABETH KYLE 


Captain Gaunt comes all the way from America to 
run to earth an old adversary, McHarg. But even 
with the added help of his new neighbours and 
their friends, McHarg proves difficult to find. 


8s 6d 


illustrated by Mary Shillabeer 







eis FO 
Introducing NELSON’S 
PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 


An entirely new series of biographies of famous men 
and women, specially written for boys and girls by 
leading authors. Each book is really lavishly and vigo- 
rously illustrated throughout in colour and black and 
white by Robert Hodgson each 10s 6d 


: 16pp of halftones, 4pp of maps 








Back-Stage Portrait 
PAMELA BROWN 


The story of a girl’s first job with a 
repertory theatre company—the pro- 
blems and_ tensions, triumphs and 
sheer hard work which she encounters 
—will be greeted with delight by all 
Pamela Brown's fans. illustrated by 
Drake Brookshaw 9s 6d 


A Cadet Edition of a Famous War Book 


The Shetland Bus 

DAVID HOWARTH 
This is the epic story of the Norwe- 
gian fishermen and merchant seamen 
who escaped to Britain after the 
German invasion. The Norwegian 
fishing boats made so many trips to 
land supplies and take off refugees, 
that to ‘take the Shetland Bus’ became 
a synonym for escape. 


7s 6d 


a new series 
for §— 11 
J ear-olds 


the first four titles 
MAID OF ORLEANS 
the story of Joan of Arc 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


MAN OF JUSTICE 
the story of Solon 
by MARY FITT 


QUEEN OF SCOTS 
the story of Mary Stuart 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


EXPLORER LOST 
the story of Colonel Fawcett 
by ROBERT CHURCHWARD 


a 


a 































MAGIC BY 
THE LAKE 


Edward 
Eager 
‘This is magic and 
fantasy mixed, no 
nonsense about 
rational explanations. We all found 


this genuinely funny.’-New Statesman. 
Illustrated 11s. 6d. 


THE 
LONE HUNT 
William O. Steele 


*This really wonderful book.’—Western 
Mail. A boy’s lone hunt through the 


frozen wilderness of Tennessee after 
buffalo. Illustrated 11s. 6d. 


YOUR WORLD 
IN MOTION 
George Barrow 


“How does TV work ? What happens 
when you dial a friend’s telephone 
number? . . . This book answers 
these and many other questions.’- 
Trade News. Illustrated 8s. 6d. 


DAWKS 
ON ROBBERS’ 
MOUNTAIN 
Meta Mayne Reid 


‘A splendid, thrilling tale told in a 
most realistic manner.’- Radio Eireann. 
Illustrated 12s, 6d. 


THE GREAT 
SOUTH SEA 
Roger Pilkington 





“Instruction laced with deeds of daring 
... Children may learn much about 
the exploits of Magellan... Popo- 
catepetl, Captain Cook and Queen 
Salote.—Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated 6s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 





already at loggerheads. Less high-minded, and 
more old-fashioned about the American Indian’s 
stoical last stand, is Traitors’ Territory (‘I'm goin’ 
to let you have it where it lasts longest, Catsfoot. 
Right in the middle of yer stomach . . .’). 

Jolly Jack Tars are not so plentiful as they 
used to be, but the cutlasses flash and the 
doubloons jingle in Pirate Quest, whose American 
author is a bit too fond of imparting a period 
flavour to the spoken word. W. H. Wood has hit 
on a splendid plot for The Ship by the Shore, in 
which the Bellerophon, Napoleon aboard, puts in 


Dodging the Traps 


Madeline and Madeline’s Rescue. By Ludwig Bemelmans. (André Deutsch, 15s. each.) 
Anatole. By Eve Titus. (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 

Jeanne-Marie in Gay Paris. By Francoise. (Brockhampton, 10s. 6d.) 
Captain Pugwash. By John Ryan. (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 

Amazing Mr. Pelgrew. By Miriam Schlein. (Abelard-Schuman, 10s. 6d.) 
Harold and the Purple Crayon. By Crockett Johnson. (Constable, 5s. 6d.) 
More Naughty Little Sister Stories. By Dorothy Edwards. (Methuen, 7s.) 
Was it a Good Trade? By Beatrice Schenk de Regniers. (Collins, 5s.) 

A Little House of Your Own. By Beatrice Schenk de Regniers. (Collins, 5s.) 
Eloise. By Kay Thompson. (Reinhardt, 12s. 6d.) 

The Tale of Tiny Tutak. By Hanna Wiig. (Chatto and Windus, 5s.) 

Rufty Tufty Runs Away. By Ruth Ainsworth. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
Blondine and the Bear Cub. By Countess de Ségur. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Papingay’s Ship. By Marion St. John Webb. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Paley—Dog About Town. By Katharine Fielding Barnsley. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 
Jalopy the Taxi-cab Cat. By Louise Cochrane. (Chatto and Windus, 5s.) 
Tommy with the Hole in his Shoe. By Aaron Judah. (Faber, 9s. 6d.) 

Five Dolls in the Snow. By Helen Clare. (The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 

Lottie. By John Symonds. (The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 

Tiger’s Chance. By Jan Henry. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 

Ding Dong Bell. By Percy Young. (Dennis Dobson, 21s.) 

A Cat Came Fiddling. By Paul Kapp. (O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 


Age groups: 5 and under; and 5 to 8 (learning to read). 


THE best children’s books are suitable for 
grown-ups, which is a consolation for readers- 
aloud. If a book is sincerely imagined, well written 
and well illustrated it is not likely to bore any- 
one. It is only when an author writes down to 
children and refuses to become involved that his 
work falls into one of the twin traps of child 
literature—dullness or archness. The dull books 
can be read with limited enjoyment by children 
and with none at all by grown-ups; the arch books 
can be read by grown-ups 
but not by children. 

5 and under: 

The four best books for 
the under-Ss are all about 
Paris. Ludwig Bemelmans’s 
Madeline books which tell 
the story of the twelve little 
girls in two straight lines 
and of the naughty Made- 
line are irresistible. The 
coloured pictures of Paris 
might be Dufy. Anatole is 
a delightfully Gallic mouse 
with a conscience. He 
adopts the one profession 
open to a mouse—cheese- 
tasting—and ends up as a respectable business 
mouse. Jeanne-Marie in Gay Paris is the enchant- 
ingly illustrated adventure of a little girl let loose 
in Paris. 

Equally suitable for children and grown-ups 
are two more large picture books and one small 
one. Captain Pugwash is a colourful story about 
a cowardly pirate, and Amazing Mr. Pelgrew in 
his big red sweater is the friend of a boy with a 
small red head called Stephen. The drawings, in 
bright coloured crayon, are so well reproduced 
that they might be original sketches. Occasionally 
clarity is sacrificed in the search for chic. Harold 
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From Blondine and the Bear Cub 











at Plymouth, and three youngsters foil a TESCUp 
plot. Here the period atmosphere is as true aS Cap 
be, without a single ‘Stap me!’ 

A book that is a little different from any of th, 
rest is Norman and Henry Solve the Problem, 
three shortish detective stories, in which the 
mysteries are solved by two schoolboys. This is 
a book for boys of 11 to 13. I know because it says 
so on the wrapper. If all children’s books carried 
this information, it would be an enormous help 
to parents. 






CYRIL Ray 


and the Purple Crayon is a diverting doodle about 
an infant who both draws and takes part in adven- 
tures. 

We now come to the dull and the arch. More 
Naughty Little Sister Stories is, alas, dull although 
it makes a genuine attempt to fell as opposed to 
write a story. There is a tone of moral censure 
and a smug ‘are you sitting comfortably?’ air 
about it and the drawings are by somebody who 
can’t draw. Arch sinners are Beatrice Schenk de 
Regniers, author of Was it 
a Good Trade? and A 
Little House of Your Own, 
and Kay Thompson, whose 
Eloise is about an UD 
healthy little girl who lives 
at the Plaza Hotel. 

The Tale of Tiny Tutak 
and Rufty Tufty Runs 
Away are both far too 
frightening for grown-ups 
or children. 

5—8: 

Books for the literate 
(5 to 8) divide neatly into 
four categories—reprints, 
animal stories, toy stories 
and nursery rhymes. The new edition of Blondine 
and the Bear Cub, by the author of Les Malheurs 
de Sophie, contains two charming fairy stories. 
All the correct ingredients are there but overlaid 
by a homely concern about temperatures and 
education (the good fairy always provides books 
for the captive princess). The Whistler-like 
illustrations are good. The other reprint, Mr. 
Papingay’s Ship, is in revolting new dress—seaside- 
postcard illustrations and yellow blotting-papet— 
but the attempts of Mr. Papingay in his largely 
trompe-l'ewil ship to avoid the Baron, Buttery 
Dick and Rudolph, are so full of gaiety and 
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suspense that one forgives occasional poems that 
don’t scan. 

Of the three books about animals I prefer Mr. 
Paley, the theatre dog with an income of five 
hundred a year who runs away with tinkers and 
comes back without his table manners. The 
humans are good, too, but the writing is senti- 
mental at times and it would have been better 
to choose an artist who can draw a dog. Jalopy 
the Taxi-cab Cat is a poor imitation of Kathleen 
Hale’s Orlando the Marmalade Cat, and although 
Tommy with the Hole in his Shoe meets a variety 
of beasts, they are all very dull. 

Two of the toy books are good. Five Dolls in 
the Snow is another in the series about Elizabeth 
who can walk into her own doll’s house, and sur- 
prisingly escapes whimsy. There are good ideas 
for games to play with dolls if there are any little 
girls left who still play with them. Lottie is a 
female version of Pinocchio set in an -eighteenth- 
century London pictured by -Ardizzone. But 
Tiger's Chance, about a middle-class American 
child who makes friends with a tiger-skin rug, is 
pretty dull. Even when Jennifer is magically 
transported to the jungle it is only to hear a 
leopardess say, “We're having a do on Valley 
Pet... 

Lastly, there are two new collections of nursery 
rhymes. Ding Dong Bell contains eighty familiar 
British ones, set to traditional tunes. A Cat Came 
Fiddling contains fifty-seven unfamiliar American 
ones set to newly composed tunes. To anyone to 
whom English traditional song is precious there is 
no comparison between the two. Asa purist I must 
deplore the singing of folk song to piano accom- 
paniments but without these Percy Young’s book 
would lose its value as a collection of piano 
exercises. 

SUSAN CHITTY 
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Foreign Parts 


Avalanche. By A. Rutgers van der Loeff. (University of London Press, 12s. 6d.) 
The Amateur Company. By Ronald Syme. (Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) 
The New Australians. By Allan Aldous. (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 

Kami the Sherpa. By Showell Styles. (Brockhampton Press, 12s. 6d.) 

Java Sea Duel. By Arthur Catherall. (Dent, 1 1s. 6d.) 

A Hundred Million Francs, By Paul Berna. (The Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) 
Moiidaina. By Andrée Clair. (Muller, 10s. 6d.) 

Turkish Adventure. By Viola Bayley. (Dent, 11s. 6d.) 

Dark Amazon, By Martin Gregg. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 


Age Group: 9 and over (boys and girls). 


THE most encouraging 
trend in children’s books 
is the vigorous and well- 
authenticated interest in 
people’s lives abroad. 
The first four, for boys 
10 years old and up- 
wards, are all worth 
buying and one is out- 
standing: . Avalanche, 
which records the re- 
scurce, endurance and 
comradeship of people 
overtaken by catas- 
trophe. Boys from 
Pestalozzi international village help to rescue 
Swiss villagers engulfed by an avalanche, giving 
an opportunity for contrasting characters and 
friendships. Moment-to-moment commentary of 
exciting and often tragic suspense. 

A New Zealand boy and his uncle help to start 
The Amateur Company on a Pacific island for 
exporting copra and tinned pineapple, thus re- 
ducing the poverty of the inhabitants. Many 
pioneering difficulties are surmounted; a coral 
reef is blown up to make a harbour. Realistic 
adventure story including good, light anthro- 











From 4 Hundred Million Francs 


pclogy and a cheerful 
confidence in unconven- 
ticnal business enter- 
prise. 

Buy The New Austra- 
lians for any boy think- 
ing cf emigration. The 
p:ct, clese-packed and 
infermative about ii:e¢ 
in town and up-country, 
stretches coincidence to 
involve an English 
family in the maximum 
field of misadventure in 
bush and desert. The 
Australian author gives both points of view and 
no punches pulled. 

Excellent idea to introduce an English seven- 
teen-year-old into a Sherpa household with a 
budding Tenzing, Kami the Sherpa. But could 
inexperienced climbers achieve the final rescue 
feat? And why strain credibility by giving the 
English boy ‘lung trouble’? However, these 
crevasses in the plot will not disturb enthusiastic 
climbers who will appreciate the thoroughly 
expert descriptions of equipment, technique and 
Himalayan mountaineering. 
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illustrations are by Charles Keeping. 


Steppe. Illustrated by 
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graphs, maps and diagrams. 
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THE HIGH WAY 


An anthology of devotional reading compiled by Elfrida Vipont 


and arranged under twelve quotations from St. Paul. 
with reproductions from paintings and sculpture. 


THE SILVER BRANCH 


Rosemary Sutcliff’s new historical novel set in Roman Britain when 
Rome’s power in the North was beginning to crumble. The 


SONS OF THE STEPPE 
Hans Baumann’s story of Kublai and Arik-Buka, 
Genghis Khan, gives a vivid picture of their life on the Mongolian 
Heiner Rothfuchs, 


Books for chaldren and young pene 
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Illustrated Yorkshire dales, 
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125 6d net Douthwaite. 


grandsons of The 
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from 


pleases. 


THE STORY OF 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
A history of the war written specially for young people 
by Katharine Savage and copiously illustrated with photo- 


1 gs net 


Oxford University Press 
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Mayne’s story of an unusual treasure hunt set in the 
in which an old legend provides the clues. 
Illustrated by Lynton Lamb. 


TOM-TOMS IN KOTOKRO 


Rene Guillot’s new adventure story is set in the mysterious African 
jungle which he knows so well. 


PIPPI IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
latest of Astrid Lindgren’s books about the adventures of 
Pippi Longstocking, the little girl who can do exactly as she 


Illustrated by Richard 


THE MAGIC 
CHRISTMAS TREE 
A picture-story book by Lee Kingman of the delightful 
Christmas adventure of two little girls. 
by Bettina are alternately in full colour and tone. 


1os 6d net 


The illustrations are by A. S. 
gs 6d net 
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Kennedy. 


The illustrations 
125 6d net 
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In Java Sea Duel a streamlined Victor Canning 
plot has two young Englishmen salvaging a 
Japanese cruiser off Borneo in the teeth of evil- 
doers who, having failed themselves, don’t stop 
short of murder in their attempt to cash in. The 
author of this fast-moving tale clearly knows 
about ships, diving, salvaging and hurricanes. 

Three distinguished books for girls and younger 
‘children. French dead-end kids—shockingly poor 
by our slum standards—round up train thieves 
who have dumped A Hundred Million Francs in 
their territory, a stark industrial no man’s land of 
disused factories and shrieking express trains. 
Their leader, a long-legged tomboy, has the power 
to whistle up all the dogs in the quartier to her 
aid in the final hue and cry. Authentic atmosphere 
of mixed reality and fantasy in which under-12s 
live their gang lives. May become a classic. 

Friendly, curious, open-minded little girls will 
enjoy the true story of Helen who travelled with 
her mother from France to Lake Chad, where 
she made friends with Moiidaina, a local boy. She 
learnt a lot about family life in the Massa tribe 
as well as how to enjoy herself in Africa. 

There need be no hesitation about not buying 
the last two books, mentioned because they 
exemplify a perfunctory and old-fashioned ap- 
proach conspicuously avoided by the rest. 
Turkish Adventure, pastel jacket, pastel plot, con- 
tains a philanthropic aunt, a decent Arab involved 
with horrid ‘extremists’ and a trapdoor over the 
Bosphorus. In Dark Amazon, c. 1875, the hero’s 
mission is to steal rubber seeds for the British 
Government to start plantations elsewhere, ‘which 
will mean cheap rubber goods generally... 
Britain will benefit too.” The dust lies thick on 
Henty and all this is as redundant as the opera 
house Brazilians built miles up-country before 
their trade was ruined. JANET MURRAY 
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New Children’s Books 


TOYTOWN 
by S. G. Hulme Beaman 
This new series of four books presents entertaining 
stories in which the well-known Toytown charac- 
ters again become involved in astonishing but 
always amusing situations. 3s. 6d. each 


PACKI AND THE SUNKEN TREASURE 
by Tony Hart 

Packi the little white elephant of television fame 

and Tipu his Indian friend search for sunken 

treasure. 4s. 6d 


TOM ATOM AND HIS MAGIC DOMES 

by Chris Schirmer 
Tom Atom and his friends have exciting adven- 
tures—adventures that will help young children 
understand the basic principles of atomic eperey. 
s. 6d. 

HOW TO BE A WIZARD 

by Robert Harbin 
Television magician and member of the Inner 
Magic Circle, Robert Harbin explains the secrets 
behind some of his tricks and illusions. 12s. 6d. 


World Adventure Library 


In this series of new adventure stories, authentic 
historical and geographical detail makes the events 
convincing and true-to-life. Written especially for 
the older child. 
TREASURES IN THE DEPTHS 
by Robert Uhl 
‘An exciting and business-like story about a family 
which makes a living by deep-sea diving. . . For 
boys who like to know how things work, as well 
as what happens in an adventure.’— Time and Tide 
is. 6d 
ON THE TRAIL OF INCA GOLD 
by Hector Lazo 
Separated from his three Peruvian friends and 
their teacher, Dick Collins, the British Ambassa- 
dor’s son, stumbles on the Lost City of the Incas 
high up in the Peruvian mountains. s. 6d. 
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Much Derring-Do 


Castle Lizard. By Tyler Whittle, illustrated by William Stobbs. (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 

A Shadow on the Sea. Written and illustrated by Tessa Theobald. (Oxford, 9s. 6d.) 

Nicky Goes Ashore. By M. C. Carey, illustrated by Marcia Lane Foster. (Dent, 11s. 6d.) 
Gone-Away Lake. By Elizabeth Enright, illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. (Heinemann, 10s 6d.) 
‘The Sixpenny Year: A Country Adventure. By John Keir Cross. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 
Vagabonds’ Castle. By Lois Lamplugh, illustrated by William Stobbs. (Cape, 10s. 6d.) 

Run to Earth. By Elisabeth Kyle, illustrated by Mary Shilabeer. (Nelson, 8s. 6d.) 

The Bridge Under the Water. By Maribel Edwin, illustrated by Robert Hodgson. (Nelson, 8s. 6d.) 
Mystery at Manthorpe. By Wilfrid Robertson. (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

Noreen’s First Case. By Helen Dawson. (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

Treasure in the Dark. By Marion Connock. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 


Age Group: 10 and over (boys and girls). 
ADVENTURE stories will 
always retain their ap- 
peal, despite the rivalry 
of television and other 
passive forms of amuse- 
ment. This batch covers 
Britain from the High- 
lands of Scotland to the 
Cornish coast, and from 
Pembrokeshire to the 
Norfolk Broads. 
Castle Lizard is a 
most satisfying messing- 
about - in- boats story 
with the ‘Spaniards’ and 
‘Elizabethans,’ two fam- 
ilies introduced in the 
author’s previous books. 
The setting is the 
Broads, and there is a 
very clear map of Ran- 
worth marshes, also excellent plans for making a 
kite and draining a marshy site. The latter are the 
author’s work, but William Stobbs has contributed 
most attractive illustrations which I hope will not 
be wasted on the 12-year-old reader. Well-drawn 
characters, complete with faults and fears, accept 
the fact that grown-ups are not indispensable, 
especially when flooded out while camping. 


Easter holidays on the Pembrokeshire coast 
form the background for A Shadow on the Sea. 
Four children and a canoe, an oiled guillemot and 
a sunrise feast are the main ingredients, together 
with the ordinary events of the holiday which 
include stacking the washing-up until the next 
day and cleaning one’s teeth in the back yard: 
‘“Therell be toothpaste all over the nettles 
again,’ said Emma.’ I hope the 10- or 11- 
year-old will not be put off by the opening descrip- 
tive paragraphs, as the story is delightful. 

Back to London for Nicky Goes Ashore. She 
lives on a barge with her artist-guardian, and a 
civilising process begins when she meets the like- 
able Kennedies. The missing stamps are re- 
covered, but it is the companionship and family 
atmosphere and the sympathetic treatment of a 
jealous friend which make this story memorable. 
11- to 12-year-olds should enjoy it. 

Gone-Away Lake, Elizabeth Enright’s new 
book, is an American story of the holiday adven- 
tures of Portia (eleven), Foster (six and a half) and 
their cousin Julian (fourteen). They discover a 
row of derelict houses by a swamp which, fifty 
years ago, was a beautiful lake. They make two 
very interesting friends, explore the old houses 
and experience the treachery of the bog. Al- 
together an enchanting book for 10- to 11-year- 
olds with good print and excellent line draw- 
ings. One word of warning: it abounds in Ameri- 
canisms, both conversationally and in narrative. 

John Keir Cross (author of The Angry Planet, 
which I enjoyed immensely at school) has written 
a most exciting detective story, The Sixpenny 


From Nicky Goes Ashore 


Year, in which ‘Appk 
Jack,’ a sheep-stealer og 
the edge of Dartmoor, 
is finally tracked down, 
What with red herrings 
and blue herrings, the 
12- to 13-year-old 
reader should enjoy 
solving the mystery, 
Woven into the plot is 
the story of the farming 
year with its triumphs 
and tragedies and its 
incessant hard work. 

Vagabonds’ Castle is 
the third book about the 
three families taking 
part in this adventure, 
With the money they re- 
ceived in Nine Bright 
Shiners, Celia, Bruceand 
Andrew visit Italy with Susan, Celia’s nineteen 
year-old sister. At the youth hostel, a medieval 
castle, their interest is aroused by Gregor, an un 
happy-looking boy who is never out of sight of 
his older companions, and they become involved 
in the attempted capture of a scientist by the 
Communists. The children are realistically drawn, 
but the adults remain shadowy. Should attract the 
13-year-old. 


Run to Earth is set in Glasgow in the winter, 
and after following Mick and Archie on the trail 
of Captain Gaunt and his elusive first mate, the 
11- to 12-year-old reader will have absorbed much 
of the atmosphere of that city. But it is not 
Elisabeth Kyle’s best. The Bridge Under the 
Water is both a missing treasure story and one 
of country life. The Scottish Highlands valley is 
flooded by a dam, but by the time the mystery is 
solved most people have become reconciled to 
this. 11- to 12-year-olds will enjoy it, but the 
illustrations are unattractive and somewhal 
inaccurate. 


Norfolk is the setting for Mystery at Man- 
thorpe, a ‘whodunit’ for 14-year-olds. While 
Mark Stratton is visiting Manthorpe a murder is 
discovered, and Mark sets out to clear his friend 
who is suspected. The Norfolk marshes play theit 
part in the action effectively but the Norfolk 
dialect may impede the reader a little. Noreen, of 
Noreen’s First Case, is entrusted by her aunt, 4 
famous detective, with the case of the ‘Masked 
Three’ at a school. She enters the school as 4 
pupil and ultimately unearths a notorious criminal 
and solves a twelve-year-old mystery. Amusingly 
written for 12- to 13-year-old girls, with 
some tense moments. 


Treasure in the Dark is a competent treasure 
seeking story with a thirteenth-century manor 
house on the Cornish coast, complete with ghost, 
a missing fortune, old smugglers’ caves and @ 
kidnapping. Age: 10 to 11. 

E. C, BUDGET! 
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The Every Word Test 


Magic by the Lake. By Edward Eager. (Macmillan, 11s. 6d.) 

The Lone Hunt. By William O. Steele. (Macmillan, 11s. 6d.) 

Daughters of Aradale. By Elinor Lyon. (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 
Showboat Summer. By Pamela Brown. (Brock Books, 9s. 6d.) 

The Road to Miklagard. By Henry Treece. (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 


Age Group: 8 and over (boys and girls). 
AmonasT the great number of children’s books I 
have just finished reading, five of them took me 
longest to get through, because I found myself 
compelled to read every word. 

Magic by the Lake is about four American 
children whose mother and stepfather rent a 
small house—by a lake—for their summer holi- 
day. The children are practical and look upon 
magic as part of the ordinary course of events. 
Their wishes, which are granted by an astringent 
old turtle, catapult them into a series of adven- 
tures involving the South Pole, tropical islands, 
treasure, pirates, cannibals, and Ali Baba’s forty 
thieves; in all circumstances the children show 
remarkable common sense and spirit. 

The hero of The Lone Hunt is also American, 
a boy of twelve called Yancy, living with his 
family in their log-cabin in Tennessee in the 
year 1810. One day he comes upon the track of a 
buffalo, the last survivor of those herds his grand- 
father has talked about so often. Yancy deter- 
mines to shoot it himself. All the men of the dis- 
trict turn out on the last buffalo hunt there will 
ever be, but when snow falls one by one they 
give it up, and only Yancy goes on, alone. 

Daughters of Aradale is detection-with-a- 
difference, set in Scotland. Cathie Gunn, eleven 
years old, passionately wants to clear the name of 
an ancestress of hers, represented in an old High- 
land song as having betrayed to the Redcoats a 
fugitive from Culloden sheltering under her roof. 
Cathie and her friends, Ian and Sovra, are con- 





The darkness 
seemed 
waiting 


to pounce 





on him... 


Johann Sebastian Bach is seen as a child, 
boy and man in Jo Manton’s clear and sen- 
sitive Story Biography, A Portrait of Bach 
(10/6). With illustrations by Faith Jaques, 
this book will be an admirable present for 
the musical boy or girl. Itisoneof Methuen’s 
new children’s books, from a list that in- 
cludes such new titles as Little House on the 
Prairie (12/6) by Laura Ingalls Wilder (‘It 
should have generations of readers,” Naomi 
Lewis, News Chronicle), A Boy and Five 
Huskies (13/6) by René Guillot (‘Brilliant’, 
Birmingham Post) and Palmer Brown’s The 
Silver Nutmeg (10/6), a really charming 
fantasy for younger readers. 





vinced that instead she guided him to safety by 
a secret way through the mountain. Their only 
clues are in the song. They discover the path, and 
to prove their case re-enact the flight, with their 
parents in alarmed and genuine pursuit. 

Showboat Summer is about a London family 
who discover that an uncle has left them an old 
paddle-steamer in his will instead of a fortune. 
Converting their inheritance into a river-going 
theatre for their own song-and-dance show, they 
become involved with smugglers, and Marley, the 
fifteen-year-old daughter, while sleuthing for the 
police, is kidnapped, only being rescued in just the 
desirable nick of time. The atmosphere of the 
East End and the Thames is good. 

The Road to Miklagard is for boys with 
strongish stomachs. Twenty Vikings set out in a 
boat for Ireland to capture the treasure of a 
giant. Disaster follows disaster. Vikings perish 
on. every page. The three survivors fall into 
Moorish hands. One dies. The remaining two 
turn up in Byzantium and after extricating them- 
selves from a dungeon, serve with Roman soldiers 
in the Palace Guard. They see the city racked by 
plague and fire. One goes off with a princess. The 
other finds his way back to the fjord, bringing a 
suitable amount of treasure with him. Very good 
entertainment, with an Arabian Nights flavour. 

EMMA SMITH 


Intellectuals Only 


Ir the Christmas darlings are sharp-witted, here 
is a booklist sans hazard—provided you know 
your brat and sort the subjects. History and 
biography preponderate. A beetling task, par- 
ticularly well done, is The Story of the Second 
World War, by Katharine Savage (Oxford, 15s.) 
The difficult compaigns, the home fronts and 
resistance movements, the political tangle and 
later sad quarrels among Allies, all are here in 
well-balanced vigour with only an occasional 
over-simplification. People in History, by R. J. 
Unstead (A. and C. Black, 18s.) in beautiful large 
print deals well with some forty-four VIPs (King 
Alfred has three chapters) from Caractacus to Sir 
Alexander Fleming, including such odd co-mates 
as Agricola, Wat Tyler, John and Sarah Churchill, 
and T. E. Lawrence. Henry I] is perhaps not quite 
fairly treated, the author on the whole being pro- 
Church and pro-Saints. . . . Excellent ‘back- 
ground’ charts and _ bibliographies. Another 
history-teller, and a fine one, is Elizabeth Kyle. 
Two books of hers I recommend wholly: Queen 
of Scots, most loving to Mary yet fair, too, as 
showing the poor lady might have been wiser; and 
Maid of Orleans, very good. Both books are 
exceptionally well and fully illustrated by Robert 
Hodgson and published, in their nice 94 by 7}- 
inch size, by Nelson at 10s. 6d. each. Two further 
good ones in this Nelson series (at the same price 
and with the same illustrator) are Man of Justice, 
by Mary Fitt, as attractive and perceptive a tale 
of Solon the great law-maker as we should expect 
from this fine writer and classical scholar, and 
Explorer Lost, by Robert Churchward, being the 
gorgeous story, gorgeously told, of the mysterious 
Colonel Fawcett, swamped in the Matto Grosso 
and pursued by boa constrictors. ‘Is he still alive 
even now?’ asks the author, and timely adds: 
‘Well, remember that he would be ninety years 
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old.” Two more explorers: Nansen, by Aubrey 
de Selincourt (Oxford, 9s. 6d.), which gives a good 
account of this worried man’s achievements in the 
biting South and no less biting world of politics 
and refugees, and David Livingstone, by Richard 
Arnold (Muller, 8s. 6d.), which I like better be- 
cause he was so odd. Another brave story is The 
True Book of Helen Keller, by Eileen Bigland 
(Muller, 8s. 6d.), telling how this famous Helen, 
blind and deaf at eighteen months, grew into a 
learned and happy lady; The Boys’ Book of the 
Commonwealth (Cassell, 12s. 6d.)—and girls 
won't mind it—is made up of extracts from 
such well-known sources of British excitement as 
Prester John, Raffles, Robbery Under Arms, etc., 
and some good Indian ones from The Guardians 
and The Men who Ruled India. 

Coming to natural history, I recommend 
Insects, by John Clegg (Muller, 8s. 6d.), enor- 
mously informative, yet staying easy in style and 
yielding up some ghastly diagrams your pet will 
relish; edible insects are included (one likes to 
get one’s own back) and a good bibliography. If 
your pet is growing up The Facts of Life for 
Teenagers (Arco, 7s. 6d.) will come in handy. An 
honest book of pleasant tone, it takes in its educat- 
ing stride petting (it’s American), venereal disease, 
prostitution, contraception (noting Church objec- 
tions) and illegitimate babies. Many American 
girls, one learns, have them to spite Mom. A his- 
tory and casebook combined is Scotland Yard, 
by Leonard Gribble (Muller, 8s. 6d.), hearty in 
tone and a little grim; and so are the odd draw- 
ings. Outline books may make a grasshopper of 
your darling, but here are two: The Story of Our 
World, by J. O. Evans (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.), a 
well-written, brave book which brings us by way 
of events, personalities and social customs from 
a blob of interstellar gas to the present Geophysi- 
cal Year, the tone being hopeful, and The World 
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We Live In (CAlins, 30s.), which concentrates, 
mainly pictoriaffy in bright colours (very bright), 
on natural phenomena and the brute creation, and 
has some really splendid undersea and space- 
scapes spreadeagling its huge pages and tucking 
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in. Birds of prey pounce on monkeys gambolling 
in jungle canopies; land splits, mountains fold 
and eccentric early animals have their usual’ sad 
look of guessing they won't last long. 

STEVIE SMITH 


Reading Aloud 


The Secret Garden. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) 

Five Children and It nd The Story of the Amulet. By E. Nesbit. (Benn, 1 1s. 6d. each.) 

The Tapestry Room and The Ruby Ring. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Harvill Press, 7s. 6d. each.) 
Collected Stories for Children. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber, 21s.) 

Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates. By Mary Mapes Dodge. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

King Arthur and His Knights. By Roger Lancelyn Green. (Faber, 15s.) 


Eight classic reprints 

One of the most satisfying children’s books ever 
written shows up the weakness of contemporary 
writers in their avoidance of wickedness, tragedy 
and death. A mother dying because she stayed 
behind ‘for a silly dinner party’; a child and a 
snake the only creatures left alive in a cholera- 
stricken bungalow—this prelude may not be what 
we chiefly remember about The Secret Garden, 
but without it the rest would be far less deeply 
moving. The cross-grained little girl exiled in a 
great Yorkshire house finds an even more miser- 
able sick boy there and in curing him cures 
herself. They discover a garden, hidden and over- 
grown since his mother’s death, and, with the 
help of Dickon who is as healthy and happy as 
they are thrawn, they clear it, ‘make it come alive’ 
and live a secret life there while they grow well. 
The boy, in recovering a good memory of his 
mother, regains his father’s love. 

Mrs. Nesbit’s children are as real as her magic, 
which is saying everything. Her ‘Psammead,’ an 
eccentric mythological creature as furry and 
lovable as a koala bear, is magical enough to 
enchant a whole family into a series of fantastic 


MALCOLM SAVILLE 


comes to Town for the real-life 
setting of his latest Lone Pine Book— 





eee 
% 








This new and exciting story—the 10th in the series—is 
the book for which all Malcolm Saville’s enthusiastic 
readers and Lone Pine Club members have been waiting, 
with a setting right in the heart of the country’s capital 
city. It is a gripping and fascinating story in the very best 
Lone Pine tradition. With illustrated end-papers, full- 
colour all-round jacket by Charles Wood and coloured top. 


10s. 6d. net 
Postscript! An ideal Christmas stocking 
item for the younger children— 
SUNNY STORIES ANNUAL 
7s. 6d. net 
FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


holiday adventures, or to send them back 
thousands of years to Egypt and Babylon—this 
in The Story of the Amulet, the meatier of the 
two stories. 

No marks to the Harvill Press for reissuing 
Mrs. Molesworth’s two fairy stories with only two 
mingy frontispieces. They lose enormously from 
being stripped of their Victorian engravings; but, 
catering for younger children than the rest of this 
list, they are as comfortable as ever to read aloud, 
particularly The Tapestry Room, a fairy story with 
a raven-sorcerer in a French household. The Ruby 
Ring will please self-satisfied 6-year-olds; it is 


The Bran Tub 


Stories for Boys. Chosen by Anthony Buckeridge. (Faber, 15s.) 

Stories for Girls. Chosen by Kathleen Lines. (Faber, 15s.) 

This Way Delight. Selected by Herbert Read, illustrated by Charles Stewart. (Faber, 15s.) 

The Children’s Bells. Selected by Eleanor Farjeon, illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. (Oxford, 15s.) 
Rhyme and Reason. Chosen by Raymond O’Malley and Denys Thompson. (Chatto and Windus, 


9s. 6d.) 


Yugoslav Folk-Tales. Retold by Nada Curci ja-Prodanovic, illustrated by Joan Kiddell-Monroe, 


(Oxford, 15s.) 


Legends of the Welsh Hills. By William Glynn-Jones, illustrated by Douglas Relf. (Mowbray, 


8s. 6d.) 


Spanish Fairy Tales. Retold by John Marks, illustrated by Hazel Cook. (Muller, 12s. 6d.) 


ANTHOLOGIES are invaluable as Christmas 
presents because of their appeal to a wide range 
of ages and interests. Faber’s two collections, 
Stories for Boys and Stories for Girls will prob- 
ably be read by the whole family..For the boys 
there is a selection from writers of this century: 
stories of school, sport, animals and ghosts, sail- 
ing and flying, and a most amusing shaggy dog 
story of an octopus. 12-year-olds will probably 
enjoy the largest number of stories, but many 
will be enjoyed by older boys. 13 to 14 is a better 
age for the girls’ collection which is virtually 
a new book since the revision of the 1938 edi- 
tion. Younger children will enjoy the fantasies 
of de la Mare and Eleanor Farjeon, while for the 
older ones there are Elizabeth Bowen and A. T. 
Quiller-Couch (ghosts), Emily Carr and Eudora 
Welty, O. Henry, ‘Saki,’ Katherine Mansfield and 
many others. No school, theatre or ballet stories. 
The cover of This Way Delight should entice 
any child to open it immediately. Sir Herbert Read 
has selected those poems which are particularly 
appropriate for children since they ignore adult 
experiences while never appearing childish. They 
are arranged in five groups of progressive com- 
plexity, beginning with Charms, followed by 
Songs, Enchantments, Escapes and Stories. In a 
very readable essay for children, ‘What is Poetry?’, 
he considers its essential ingredients music and 
magic, discusses the poet’s use of imagery most 
lucidly and ends with some suggestions for would- 
be poets. Highly recommended for 10-year-olds 
who will be proud to retain it until adulthood. 


all but the most persevering 8 to 12s. 


Oxford Myths and Legends series, is well up! 








about how a horrid child was taught a lesson 
made much nicer by her fairy godmother, 
Walter de la Mare’s stories may well bog doy, 







wrought, indrawn, full of poetry and wong 
his story-telling sometimes winds away jg 
elaborate, etiolated detail that makes reagig 
aloud exhausting. But dreamy older children 
come back and back to it. 

The stilted language of The Silver Skates ig 
difficult to get your tongue round. But this 
nineteenth-century tale about Dutch children jy 
an exhilarating winter world of sun and ig 
deserves to survive because of its moving stary 
and close-packed information delivered in the 
vivid homely style typical of American children’y 
writers of the period. 

At first Arthurian legends seem more outdated 
than the Greek ones. But it is soon clear that thee 
helmet-bashers with their Celtic tantrums apg 
mystical chivalry embody our own passions and 
problems transformed into epic poetry of ; 
wonderful richness and imagination. Every chili 
should hear these legends and this version, firy 
published as a Puffin Book, is easy on the reade. 

With the one black exception quoted, all thee 
books are well illustrated, most notably th 
beautifully produced de la Mare stories. 


JEAN HOWARD 














Eleanor Farjeon’s The Children’s Bells is & 
signed as a companion to her collection of storia 
The Little Bookroom. The poems vary in mood. 
Some may find her verse a little whimsical (‘Ani 
I will get out when the water goes glug! / And! 
won't be sucked down the Bathroom plug!’), bul 
for many 9- to 10-year-old girls this is a delightful 
book with decorative drawings. 

Rhyme and Reason contains a wide selection 
of poems for 14 and upwards, but with ib 
critical introductions and notes and uninspiring 
appearance it seems destined for school ratht 
than home. 

Yugoslav Folk-Tales, the latest addition to th 


standard and the illustrations are delightful. Tk 
author has retold the stories from standard coll 
tions of Serbian tales in the true folk-tale styk 
They range in length from the brief fable of £# 
the cowherd to ‘Bas Celik,’ the long tale of giats 
and dragons, and should appeal to all ages. Thet 
is a harshness about the ancient Welsh stor 
which makes Legends of the Welsh Hills mort 
suitable for the over-lls. They are straight 
forwardly told and the illustrations catch i 
mood of each. John Marks’s Spanish Fairy Tals 
are altogether more gay, humorous and fantast® 
The style is more colloquial and there are 00 
sional unfortunate touches of condescension, bt 
the stories are most enjoyable and will almost & 
tainly be new to the reader. Good-sized print, but 
7- to 8-year-olds would appreciate coloured pt 
tures. ELIZABETH HENNIKER HEAT 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1958 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Wales, Bristol and Liverpool Universities. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE AND TURKEY 
CRUISE No. 10 ist April to 18th April, 1958 


Visiting: Venice, Dubrovnik, Corfu, Corinth, Mycenae, Tiryns, Epidauros, Delos, 
Mykonos, Rhodes, Lindos, Priene, Miletus, Pergamum, The Bosphorus, Istanbul, 
Mytilene, Aegina, Athens, Daphni, Eleusis, Sounion, Olympia, Venice. 


GREECE AND TURKEY 


CRUISE No. 11 19th August to 3rd September, 1958 


Visiting: Venice, Olympia, Kythira, Monemvasia, Knossos, Gortyna, Phaestos, 
Rhodes, Lindos, Cos, Halicarnassus, Ephesus, Seljuk, Samos, Delos, Tinos, 
Syros, Athens, Daphni, Sounion, Epidauros, Tiryns, Mycenae, Corinth, Loutraki, 
2 Delphi, Venice. 


GREECE AND TURKEY 
CRUISE No. 12 Ist September to 16th September, 1958 
Visiting: Venice, Olympia, Patras, Delos, Andros, Salonica, Pella, Troy, The 


Bosphorus, Istanbul, Pergamum, Samos, Tigani, Patmos, Athens, Daphni, 
Sounion, Epidauros, Tiryns, Mycenae, Corinth, Delphi, Osios, Loukas, Venice. 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Classical Scholars who will 
give lectures on board and at the various sites: visited 


GUEST LECTURERS INCLUDE: Sir Maurice Bowra, Lord David Cecil, Mr. 

John Dancy, Mr. F. Kinchin Smith, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Professor M. E. L. 

Mallowan, The Rev. Gervase Mathew, Mr. Walter Oakeshott, The Rev. A. G. Guy 

C. Pentreath, Professor W. B. Stanford, Professor R. Syme, Lord William Taylour, 
Sir John Wolfenden. 


PRICES FROM 90 GNS. 


(Male Studerts and Schoolmasters from 89 gns.) 
(Including travel London—Venice and return.) 


For full particulars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN LTD 
260 (X16), TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON WI 


Telephone: MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) 











Snail And The 


Pennithornes 


By Barbara Willard 
Illustrated by Geoffrey Fletcher 
**So as to make quite sure, I lent this 
to a ten-year-old, who says that she 
thinks this is a perfectly lovely book. 
I think so too.” — Barbara Todd, 
Children’s Hour;B.B.C. gs. 6d. net 


The Castle On The 


Rock 
By Eileen Meyler 
Illustrated by Monica Walker 
This junior novel, though complete in 
itself, links up with the author’s previous 
book The Gloriet Tower. The action 
takes place in two castles, Corfe Castle 
in Purbeck, and Nottingham, the Castle 
on the Rock. 8s. 6d. net 


The Appleyards Again 


By David Edwards 
‘‘This second series-of the Appleyards’ 
adventures goes from one smile to an- 
other. The best tribute to the author 
is that he has made his book readable, 
and not a TV script.” — The Times 
Literary Supplement. 8s. 6d. net 


Water For London 
By Agnes Ashton 
Illustrated by Monica Walker 


‘‘A most interesting 17th-century back- 
ground in London. I thoroughly enjoyed 
it, and I think you would.”’—Scour. 

8s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1. 
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Come to 


Hatchards 


BOOKSELLERS 
SINCE 1797 


for your 
Christmas 
books 


187 PICCADILLY, W.1 


REGENT 3201 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE 
BEAVER 
CLUB . 


the brand new book-a-month 
club for boys and girls 





E=very MONTH members of this exciting club receive a book 
they will be proud to own—at a fraction of the ordinary price. 
The selections have been praised by the critics and have 
proved their popularity with the children too. 

BEAVER CLUB editions have been carefully designed to 
look colourful and ‘ different.’ They are beautifully bound 


in stiff washable covers; text, type and illustrations 





are the same as in the editions on sale at 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. — yet BEAVER CLUB 
editions cost only 4s. each (plus 9d. post 
and packing). 

NOW is the time to arrange a Gift 
Subscription. Send us a cheque (or P.O.) 


and we will do the rest. See rates below. 


PROGRAMME 


FIRE OVER LONDON historical adventure by Eric Leyland 
REAL LIFE SPIES secrets of espionage by Bernard Newman 
Hlustrated 

THE SIXPENNY YEAR an outstanding story by John Keir Cross 
of the countryside iltustrated 

SIOUX ARROW a thrilling Western by John Robb 
20th CENTURY CAVALCADE pen portraits of by Hannah Bellis 

great men and women lilustrated . 
JEWEL OF THE JUNGLE a family adventure by Irene Byers 


Famous authors—Splendid stories. 
First title ready early December. 























SEND THIS ENROLMENT FORM TO 


The Beaver Ciub 


(HUTCHINSON BOOK CLUBS) 


178-202 Great Portland Street, London, W.| 


(Or ask your bookseller) 


Please enrol me as a member of THE BEAVER CLUB. 

] agree to accept at least six future selections at 4s. each (plus 9d. for 
postage and packing) and to give four weeks notice when I want to stop. 
* I enclose 28s. 6d. for 6 selections. * I enclose 57s. for 12 selections, 
* 1 will pay for each book promptly on receipt. (U.K. members only) 
* Cross out words not required. 

Members from overseas must nay in advance for 6 books. 


NAME Age 
ADDRESS 














Please use block letters Spectator ‘11.57 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Rise of Grub Street 


HIS book* is enthralling for one reason which 

I do not think any reviewer wil! deny. It 
sustains the narrative of one of the most compli- 
cated and fantastic political episodes in English 
history over 350 pages with a lucidity and a 
dramatic skill which rival each other. The episode 
is the mere fifteen months, following the destruc- 
tion of the Whig Junto, during which the Tories 
engincered the downfall of the most powerful man 
in Europe, Marlborough, and unashamedly 
betrayed England's allies in the War of the 
Spanish Succession. A mere fifteen months! But 
was there ever in this country, in fifteen years, 
let alone fifteen months, such an accumulation 
of perfidy, such intrigue, such a merciless com- 
petition in trickery? ‘The most spectacular piece 
of treachery in English history, Mr. Foot calls 
it. Little of the spectacle escapes him. As he tells 
it, the involved story unfolds, not only clearly but 
with breathtaking excitement, and I defy anyone 
to read his account of how St. John pressed for- 
ward the preliminary negotiations with France, 
betraying Marlborough behind his back while 
praising his victory at Bouchain to his face, with- 





Suzuki 
on Zen 


¢ Among the best contributions 


to the knowledge of 


living Buddhism 9 
C. G. JUNG. 





INTRODUCTION TO ZEN 


(12s. 6d.] 


STUDIES IN ZEN 
{15s.] 


MANUAL OF ZEN 
[15s.] 


BUDDHISM 


by D. T. Suzuki D.LITT 


each with a foreword by 
CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS 
President of the Buddhist Society, London 

















By HENRY FAIRLIE 


out acknowledging that it is a fine piece of 
historical writing. 

‘Ahem,’ I can hear the professional historians 
saying, ‘historical writing, maybe; but history?’ 
The book has obvious faults. Mr. Foot, assuming 
a joufnalist’s licence, indulges too often in specu- 
lation about events and motives. ‘The supposition 
is clear . . .,’ he writes at one point; but the sup- 
position is not clear, and it still remains only a 
supposition. It is only fair to Mr. Foot, however, 
to point out that, as the story advances and centres 
more and more on the personalities in whom he is 
primarily interested, Harley, St. John and Swift, 
the speculation grows less and he becomes in- 
creasingly confident—and usually right—in his 
recounting of events. He is less confident, how- 
ever, in his judgments on the characters and 
motives of the men and women who were the 
main actors in the drama. He seems unable to 
make up his mind about any of them: in particu- 
lar, no sooner has he exposed one particularly 
vicious or deceitful act.on than he is immediately 
excusing it, asserting that nothing could have 
been achieved at the moment except by, for 
example, Harley’s intriguing or St. John’s un- 
scrupulous daring. 

* * * 

The fault is in the man himself, it is the reverse 
side of his supreme virtue. Mr. Foot is incapable 
of bitterness against any man. In his everyday 
life he is able, to a quite extraordinary degree, to 
detach a man’s actions, which he will censure with 
sulphuric rancour, from the man himself. He is 
always excusing the man, while attacking his 
policies with concentrated venom. This attractive 
quality in Mr. Foot, the man, unfortunately 
diminishes the value of Mr. Foot, the historian. 
He withholds, or constantly modifies, his judg- 
ments. We are not certain, even at the end of the 
book, even at the end of the epilogue, whether 
he thinks Harley, St. John and Swift were justified 
in their base treachery. We are not certain of this, 
even though Marlborough emerges, from his 
telling of the story, as the hero of the whole 
degrading episode. One rubs one’s eyes at this and 
turns back to the title of the book. ‘The Pen and 
the Sword.’ Is Mr. Foot, the great commoner 
among journalists, really siding with the Sword? 
Is this another Bevanite apostasy? Unfortunately, 
One cannot tell. 

But these faults seem slight to me compared 
with the book’s real value as a work of history. In 
a lively appendix, Mr. Foot defends his use of the 
terms ‘Whig’ and ‘Tory’ against those historians 
who would have us believe that they had no mean- 
ing in the context of the political struggles which 
raged in Queen Anne’s reign. In short, Mr. Foot 
takes on the Namierite school, and one can expect 
that every complicated Mendelian variety of 
Namierite, not only the black-and-white ones, but 
the khaki ones as well, will be after him. Mr. 





* THE PEN AND THE Sworb. By Michael Foot. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 30s.) 


Foot’s argument, though he argues it with mor 
subtlety and skill, is the simple one that the terns 
obviously meant something real to those whowse 
them at the time. It is the virtue of the book that 
without pressing the point but simply by his re. 
counting of the story, this becomes crystal clear 
This was the moment when the two-party system 
was emerging; and, however complex the motive 
and connections of the principal politicians, their 
awareness of party was increasingly a supravening 
factor; and their awareness of party meant not 
only a growing awareness of the strength which 
came from party ties, but also a growing attach 
ment to the beliefs and mythologies which helped 
to make those ties binding. 


* + * 


The clarity with which this emerges is the main 
justification of the part which Mr. Foot allots to 
the political journalism of the day. The theme by 
which he unites his story is the effectiveness with 
which Swift used the new power of the printing 
presses to help dislodge Marlborough. But, why 
did this new power exist? It was not just because 
the Licensing Act had been allowed to lapse, thus 
removing political censorship, vitally important 
though this was. Equally important was the fact 
that the existence of the embryo parties encour 
aged the growth of precisely the kind of public 
opinion which political journalism and pamphlet 
eering could help to form. As Mr. Foot says: 

Public opinion with the press as its maia 
engine, in the country at large and particularly 
in London coffee-houses, was now a considerable 
force. It could help sway votes in Parliament, 
settle elections, sink the public credit or raise a 
mob in the streets. It had wrested some part of 
the real power in the state from Kings and 
courtiers and Captain-Generals. 

This new public opinion, which could never 
have made its force felt at all if not through 
parties, was the real reason why when the Stamp 
Duty succeeded the Licensing Act, after seventeen 
years of freedom, political journalism survived. 
By his use of the sheets and pamphlets of Grub 
Street, Mr. Foot makes an invaluable contribution 
to the political history of the time. He demo 
strates the existence and interdependence of party, 
public opinion and press in a manner which routs 
the Namierites more convincingly than any more 
scholarly analysis. 


* * * 


This emphasis on the part played by Grub 
Street leads Mr. Foot into some distortion which 
may appear to make him vulnerable. In particular, 
he exaggerates the part played by Swift in the 
counsels of St. John and Harley. This is quilé 
different from the part played by Swift's pair 
phleteering, which I do not think he exaggerates 
in the least: at least twice Swift intervened 
decisively by his writings, and on more occasions 
he made the path of Harley and St. John easiet 
But he exaggerates, also, Swift's independenc® 
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He makes much of the fact that Swift con- 
temptuously returned £50 which Harley sent him. 
But Swift, one must admit, couid well have been 
the subject of the famous lines: 

You cannot hope to bribe or twist, 

Thank God, the British journalist; 

But, seeing what the man will do 

Unbribed, there’s no occasion to. 
But there is no room here to delve for the roots 

f Swift's ‘powerful idiosyncrasy.’ He remains the 

greatest of political journalists. He found what 
every political journalist must: the general in 
the particular. He used, as every political journalist 
should, his craft as an instrument of action. And 
how the man could write! But it is asking too 
much of all political journalists to emulate him in 


that. 


A Devilish Country 


John Grant’s Journey: A Convict’s Story, 1803- 

1811. By W. S. Hill-Reid. (Heinemann, 21s.) 
LATE one afternoon in 1803 John Grant dis- 
charged some swanshot at the bottom of a solicitor 
who had been trying to dismantle his love affair 
with a peer’s daughter. For something which 
would have brought him no worse a fate these 
days than an appearance on television he was sen- 
tenced to death and then deported instead to 
Sydney, carrying a harpsichord and a copy of 
Racine. Despite what happened to most of the 
convicts, he found Australia a land of opportunity 
no less, ‘a devilish country for parties.’ His charm, 
coupled with the disarming nature of his crime, 
set him up marvellously straight away. His great 
friend was the amazing Irish convict Sir Henry 
Hayes, who spent his time lazily subverting the 
Crown from a near-by country seat. 

But Grant soon became a radical and started 
sending rancorous letters to the Governor. The 
sweets of banishment gave way to genuinely 
terrifying conditions on Norfolk Island, where the 
hard cases were sent. By 1811 a period of deft 
petitioning got him back to England. 

He kept a journal and wrote letters. Mr. Hill- 
Reid came across them in a Lombard Street vault 
and they are the basis of his book. The story as 
such is fascinating. It gives a picture of the colony 
in its very early years, and it shows that within 
the atmosphere of gibbets and chain-gangs there 
was a satellite England in which love and business, 
the radicals and the military, conducted their 
relations in a fairly familiar Georgian key. The 
strange thing, given their commission, is that the 
authorities allowed Grant a limited hearing and 
refrained from wringing his neck. 

Mr. Hill-Reid’s work as an interpreter of 
Grant's writings is unfortunately far too vague 
and prissy. Grant seems no more than an angry 
young presence whose anger never quite makes 
sense. The book is full of quaint authoritarian 
sentiment. On the Government's treatment of 
its prisoners it is unbelievably guarded. And on 
the colony’s morals it produces a fine flow of: dis- 
approval—of which the Irishman receives the 
lion’s share. Rather cryptic disapproval at that. 
Sir Henry, it appears, was ‘a practising volup- 
tuary.’ 

KARL MILLER 





Men, Missiles and Machines, by Lancelot 
Hogben, is a history of man’s conquest of power 
[from the Stone Age to Calder Hall], with 
imaginative coloured illustrations; both it and 
Ritchie Calder’s similarly illustrated history of 
medicine From Magic to Medicine are suitable 
for scientifically-minded children of eleven-plus 
oo published by Rathbone Beoks at 17s. 6d. 
each. 
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PAUL KENDALL 


author of RICHARD THE THIRD 
Warwick the Kingmaker 


A colourful biography of Richard Neville, Earl of 
Warwick. For the first time he emerges as a figure 


of flesh and blood and a memorable human being. 


Illustrated 30s. 





“a book to delight and 
enchant every child” 





With 48 pages of photographs from 
the film—many in colour. 


The Red Balloon 


by A. LAMORISSE 12s. 6d. 





The American Story 





The colour and sparkle of American 
history caught by the contributions of 
60 leading historians. J/lustrated 30s. 


Russia in the Making 
JOHN LAWRENCE 


“An admirable survey of Russian 
history from the Varangians to Krus- 
chev.”"—A. J. P. Taylor 25s. 


From Earthquake 
Fire and Flood 


RONALD HEWITT 


A study of natural catastrophies from 

earthquakes to locusts, and the sudden 

chaos and misery which they bring. 
Illustrated 18s. 





related subjects. 





BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Why I Am Not a Christian 


A collection of Russell’s essays on religion and 


16s. 


The Letters of Luke the Physician 
CANON ROGER LLOYD 


“a lovely and fascinating book .. . the feel of the period is conveyed with quite 
superb accuracy and in a manner that makes it come alive as no dry as dust history 


can ever do.”—Bishop Wand. 


12s. 6d. 


Men Against the Frozen North 
RITCHIE CALDER 


“not only does it give an excellent picture of both animal and human life in this 
region but it also contains some absorbing speculation on its economic and 


agricultural possibilities." —T7he Observer 


Forgotten Islands 
of the South Seas 


BENGT DANIELSSON 


The sweet and bitter daily life of the Marquesan 
Islanders by the red-bearded Kon-Tiki man. 
Illustrated 18s. 


Illustrated 16s. 











ALLEN & UNWIN 
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The Poverty of 
Historicism 
K. R. POPPER 


One of the most forceful advocates . . . ‘his 
brilliant book.’—The Times. 16s. net 


Recruitment to 
Skilled Trades 


GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


An enquiry into the methods of educating 
and training youth in our key industries. 
23s. net 


The Family Life 
of Old People 


PETER TOWNSEND 


‘A penetrating account of the family net- 
work which surrounds nearly all old folk.’ 
—The Times. 30s, net 


Systemac Sociology 
KARL MANNHEIM 


An attempt to establish a consistent theory 
of man and society using the findings both 
of modern psychology and of sociology. 
International Library of Sociology. 24s. net 


Studies in 


Economic Development 
ALFRED BONNE 


Discussing the basic problems of economic 

development in the emergent nations of the 

East. International Library of Sociology. 
2s. net 


Professional Ethics 


and Civic Morals 
EMILE DURKHEIM 


A clear and lucid account of the problems 
of Man and his place in society, by the 
founder of scientific sociology. International 
Library of Sociology. 30s. net 


The Dynamics of 
Anxiety and Hysteria 


H. J. EYSENCK 


An experimental application of modern 
learning theory to-psychiatry. 
Illustrated, 32s. net 


New Developments in 
Analytical Psychology 


MICHAEL FORDHAM 


Dr. Fordham’s recent conclusions on child 
analysis and ego development, complement- 
ing and amplifying the work of C. G. 
Jung. Illustrated, 25s, net 


Marxism 
and the Open Mind 


JOHN LEWIS 
Covering a wide field of thought from a 
standpoint which unites a close and 
sympathetic study of Marxism with acritical 
judgment based on experience in the 
Christian ministry. 25s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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THERE were enormous areas of exciting archzo- 
logy which Ceram left undescribed in Gods, 
Graves and Scholars—China, the Indus civilisa- 
tion, America, the Palzolithic, but most of all bar- 
barian Europe from 3,000 Bc to the Roman Con- 
quest. The Testimony of the Spade was planned 
and written explicitly as a companion volume to 
Ceram; it deals with barbarian Europe and admir- 
ably fills that particular gap. But it is far more 
than a piece of popular exposition; Ceram was a 
journalist interested in archzology. Bibby is a pro- 
fessional archeologist. He writes with authority 
as well as with wide knowledge, and he distils 
his scholarship in chapters that are readable, in- 
teresting and often amusing. 

Beginning with Boucher de Perthes at Abbeville, 
Bibby first takes us to the discovery of Lascaux; 
then from the disputes over kitchen middens we 
journey to lake villages, beakers, megaliths, Skara 
Brae and Stonehenge. In the last and in some 
ways the best quarter. of this book we learn of 
Viking Ships, of Halistatt and La Téne, the 
remarkable story of the Golden Horns of Gal- 
lerus, the Polish Iron Age town of Biskupin, and 
the bodies discovered in the bog at Tollund and 
Graubaile. I can think of no better Christmas 
present for the archezologically-minded. 

Dr. Kenyon’s Digging up Jericho takes us away 
from barbarian Europe and back to the Fertile 
Crescent of the Near East where so many have 
postulated the origin of Old World Civilisation. 
As she sets out on her sixth and possibly her last 
season of excavation at Jericho, Dr. Kenyon sum- 
marises the results of the previous five seasons 
which she has directed with such startling results. 
But she is no longer postulating origins; she shows 
us in photograph and section that Jericho was 
one of the first centres of Old World Civilisation. 
‘What has at least already been achieved,’ she 
claims, ‘is to show that there was occupation of 
an urban type there millennia earlier than it is 
found elsewhere ... Jericho can make the 
proud claim to be the oldest known town in the 
| world. That is the excitement of this book, 
| preview though it must necessarily be of the full 
publication of the six seasons’ excavations. The 
interest is no longer centred on Joshua and the 
Bible but on the beginnings of Jericho. In a foot- 
note Dr. Kenyon tells us that a Carbon 44 
date of circa 6800 Bc has been found for a level 
comparatively late in her hog-back-brick phase. 
| Jericho began as an urban community at least in 

the eighth millennium BC, and if we can trust these 

Carbon 14 dates, as surely we must, then we 
} must also agree with Dr. Kenyon when she says 
that ‘the finds at Jericho are completely revolu- 
tionary for the established ideas of the beginnings 
of settled life and civilisation.’ 

Few of us will have the chance to visit Jericho 
but it is quite easy to visit Silchester in Hampshire, 
just ten miles south-west of Reading, which, as the 
Romano-British town of Calleva, was one of the 
earliest towns in England and a focus of the 
Roman road system in Britain. Even now the town 
wall stands fifteen feet high, although there are 
no buildings open to view within the wall. Mr. 
Boon pulls together all that is known about Sil- 
chester and gives us the first full story of its life 
and history. ‘A typical country town, where life 
was easy and commonplace,’ wrote Haverfield of 
Calleva: ‘Such a town can have no history and 
Silchester has none.’ That was over fifty years 
ago; it is a tribute to the fresh excavations since 
| 1938 and to the detailed study which Mr. Boon 








Christmas Excavations 


The Testimony of the Spade. By Geoffrey Bibby. (Collins, 30s.) 
Digging up Jericho. By Kathleen Kenyon. (Benn, 30s.) 
Roman Silchester. By George C. Boon. (Max Parrish, 25s.) 


has given to the site and all found in it that » 
can now read a very full and interesting account g 
this site from its settlement in Belgic times through 
to the later Roman period when our knowledge 
is still poor. Calleva died; there was no Violen: 
sacking. By the sixth century AD it was becom} 
Sealhceaster, the city of the sallows. ‘Rome had 
become a misty memory and the pulse of life 
beat elsewhere,’ writes Mr. Boon; and this is what 
makes a visit to Silchester today so interesting, § 
many Roman towns in Britain are again flourish. 
ing cities; but here we are in one of the lost cities 
of Britain, and we must be grateful to Mr. Boon 
for providing us with this authoritative and wel. 
produced guide to it. 

GLYN DANIEL 


The Conductor’s Shirt-Button 


Artur Schnabel. By César Saerchinger. (Cassell 
36s.) 

Erich Kleiber: A Memoir. By John Russell 
(André Deutsch, 21s.) 


THESE two books belong to the age of the LP 
record on which the performer's name is printed 
three times bigger than the composer's. Mr, 
Saerchinger begins by quoting Schnabel on mus- 
cal biographies—‘It is a sort of tribute to a great 
man to know the facts of his career.’ Schnabel 
was undeniably great in his sphere, and if pressed 
he might have admitted enough respect for him. 
self to give us his facts in, say, 1,500 words, which 
would be a reasonable figure. Mr. Saerchinger 
gives us them in 150,000 words of monumental 
triviality, in which a few bits of interesting infor. 
mation are drowned in oceans of ‘Now, ia 
cosmopolitan Berlin he patronised the Café des 
Westens and other Bohemian rendezvous far into 
the night—holding forth on weighty subjects such 
as politics and the scandals of the day.’ 

Mr. Russell’s much more intelligent and better- 
written book is not entirely free from this sor 
of thing either. ‘What he learnt there was whal 
other young men, less harried by fortune, leam 
at the University—the implications of love and 
friendship, the meaning of art and poetry, the 
resonance of one’s own personality, and the pos 
sibilities of talk.’ The note in this quotation, of 
rather precious delight in ‘cultivation’ for its own 
sake (and cultivation is only a more fastidious 
variant of culture with a capital K), sound 
throughout the book. It is not by any means 
mere anonymous record of Kleiber’s career, but 
a very consciously composed work of ‘literature, 
which through its chosen peephole in a condut 
tor’s shirt-button tries to give us a view of th 
social history of music, and more particularly 0 
opera, in this century, complete with 
informed interpolations off the author's own bit 
on matters of varying relevance of all kinds, from 
the Grand Duke Ludwig of Hesse to Wozzeck 
The view is sometimes rather screwy, but by his 
labours Mr. Russell has made as interesting 4 
book as is possible about a subject that, like a0) 
performer's life, is not in itself interesting. 

COLIN MASON 





IN Messrs. Heinemann’s advertisement in las 
week’s issue of the Spectator, Cyril Connolly’ 
tribute in the Sunday Times to Mary McCarthys 
Memories of a Catholic Girlhood and C. P. 
Snow’s tribute from the same paper to J. 


’ Priestley’s Thoughts In the Wilderness ¥# 


transpesed by a printers’ error. 
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-The Road to Hiroshima 


The Double Patriots: A Study of Japanese Nationalism. By Richard Storry. (Chatto and Windus, 


25s.) 


‘DouBLE PATRIOTS,’ so Mr. Storry tells ws, because 
all Japanese are patriotic, but some are twice as 
patriotic as others. This important contribution 
to contemporary history recounts the rise to 
domination of those small groups of fanatical 
nationalists who, during the Twenties and Thir- 
ties, managed to establish a stranglehold on 
Japanese political life, and, incidentally, to lead 
their country into a disaster of which Hiroshima 
was only one episode. Mr. Storry studies in detail 
a bewildering variety of secret societies, patriotic 
Jeagues and murder gangs, and succeeds in the 
course of his complicated narrative in giving a 
plausible answer to the question “Who governs 
Japan?’"—so popular with itinerant journalists 
before the war. 

What emerges from this study is a picture of 
small bands of young officers and civilian agita- 
tors who were poor, ignorant of foreign countries, 
xenophobe, soaked in various brands of idealism 
ranging from Buddhist cults to a distorted 
Marxism, still deeply affected by the chivalric 
ethos of the Samurai, bui utterly unsuited for 
the direction of the affairs of a modern. nation. 
By the late Thirties they were in control of 
policy. The extraordinary conditions prevailing 
in Japanese government circles by 1939 are illus- 
trated in the reply of the Tokyo military 
police (the Kempei) when asked if they would 
help the civil authorities in protecting potential 
victims of assassination. They answered that they 
would help but if ‘anything should happen they 
[the Kempei] alone would assassinate the officials.” 

Government through murder had begun in 


Edited, with Foreword, by 
JOHN PUDNEY 


A beguiling miscellany of lighthearted 
literary cameos and pertinent pic- 
tures. Over 60 famous contributors. 


Lavish illus. 20/- net 


Momella 


AN AFRICAN 
GAME PARADISE 


MAXIMILIAN 
VON ROGISTER 


The story of a remarkable farm in 
Tanganyika. Jilus. 18/- net 


ODHAMS 





1932 with the elimination of various prominent 
men including the Prime Minister, Inukai 
Tsuyoshi, and had continued with the February 


mutiny of 1935, which seems to have been part. 





of a feud between two army factions: the Kodo- | 
ha, who wanted Japan to expand at the expense | 
of the USSR, and the Tosei-ha, who wanted an | 
attack in a south-easterly direction against Britain | 
and America. The Tosei-ha won, and the fact that | 


the Emperor was opposed to their suicidal 
nationalism meant little to the officers who 
boasted of their absolute obedience to the descen- 
dant of the ‘sun-god. For them the Emperor was 
simply ill advised. The court must be cleansed of 
false counsellors and, principally, of the elder 
statesman, Prince Saionji, whose clear-sighted 
comments on this Gadarene period of history 
form some of its few bright spots. In fact, the 
Tosei-ha had their way. Probably the defeat of 
the liberals had been decided ever since the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty of 1930, and after Pearl Har- 
bour the road led direct to the last Imperial Coun- 
cil when the Emperor, surrounded by sobbing 
generals and politicians, decided to accept the 
terms laid down at Potsdam. 

For anyone interested in foreign policy the 
question posed by Mr. Storry’s book will be: 
could it have been otherwise? How much did the 
West know of what was going on in Japan? Did 
British and American statesmen have any idea 
of the powerful ally they had in the Empercr’s 
liberalism? Why was no attention given to the 
effect of the London treaty on the position of 
Japanese liberals? Would the Roosevelt-Konoye 
meeting, which the Japanese Prime Minister pro- 
posed in August, 1941, have led to an agreement? 
Mr. Storry is doubtful, but the American ambas- 





sador in Tokyo thought that Roosevelt was wrong | 


to refuse, and it may be that the President's 
intransigence, so well calculated to drive the 
Japanese into the desperate alternative they 
adopted, was deliberate. Certainly, no more 
damaging stroke for the Axis could have been 


imagined than for Japan to bring America into | 


the war in 1941. Roosevelt may have been afraid 
of a Japanese attack on either Britain or Russia 
and have thought quite rightly that this would 
place the American government in a position 
where a quick reaction would be difficult owing 
to isolationist sentiment. If he really provoked a 
Japanese attack, he got more than he bargained 
for. But, then, so did the Japanese. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Stories and Conceits 


Last Tales. By Isak Dinesen. (Putnam, 18s.) 
A Sociable Plover and Other Stories and Con- 
ceits. By Eric Linklater. (Hart-Davis, 16s.) 
The Whole Voyald and Other Stories. By William 
Saroyan. (Faber, 15s.) 
BARONESS BLIXEN (alias Isak Dinesen) writes of 
an era that began perhaps with the first publi- 
cation of the Almanach de Gotha in 1764, and 
faded, she implies, after the Franco-Prussian 
war. It is an era untouched by Alexandrianism; 
there is no consciousness of decay. But it is the 
eleventh hour of European aristocracy. The 
names—Cardinal Salviati, Pellegrina Leoni, Vitus 
Angel, Cofint Theodore Hannibal von Galen— 
still own their ancient pride, but honour and 


adultery and incestuous changelings are realities | 


beneath the fashionable surface. This most cul- 


_ tured exoticism has its roots in passion. In these 








The Spy’s 
Bedside Book 


HUGH and GRAHAM GREENE 


‘It will become one of the most pop- 
ular gift books of the decade.’ 
SUNDAY EXPRESS 
“Required reading for anyone who 
likes thrillers or detective stories.’ 
IAN FLEMING 


155. 


A Sociable 


Plover 
ERIC LINKLATER 


‘Eric Linklater has given us a rich and 
varied selection from his imagination 
and from the fruits of his observation 
and reading... . . In A Sociable Plover he 
is as authentically himself as ever. His 
deep rich bass voice remains not only 
audible but unmistakable.’ 

MORAY MCLAREN 


Illustrated with wood-engravings 
by Reynolds Stone 
16s. 


Gervasutti’s 
Climbs 


GIUSTO GERVASUTTI 


‘He was the finest Alpine climber of 
his generation . . . this book is his test- 
ament, first published in Italy after his 
death and now most happily translated 
into English. It is first a record of thrill- 
ing climbs, thrillingly told; but it is also 
a record of the man himself. . . one of 
the great books of Alpine literature.’ 

NEW STATESMAN 


Illustrated 30s. 


The True Blue 


MICHAEL ALEXANDER 


The life of Fred Burnaby, Guards 
officer, balloonist and soldier of for- 
tune, lionised in Victorian society for 
his adventurous feats in the Sudan and 
particularly for his famous ride to 
Khiva. 

Illustrated 30s. 


Andrew Young 
Prospect of a Poet 
Fourtcen tributes edited by 
LEONARD CLARK 
12s. 6d. 


HART-DAVIS 
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twelve stories Baroness Blixen’s characters dis- 
course, they do not talk; though they have little 
faith in conventional spiritual mythologies, they 
know doom like a familiar; in their brilliant world 
there is no tinsel. To that brilliance is added 
irony, so that passion never degenerates into 
false heroics. This is a book to be enjoyed deeply. 
Never for a moment does its appropriately grand 
style destroy the delicate balance between the 
elaborate setting and the credible eccentrics who 
inhabit it. 

Scotland is the background for most of the 
action in Mr. Linklater’s latest book, which con- 
sists of three stories and two ‘conceits.’ The 
conceits are rather tiresome. One is a broadcast 
about Norway, as jolly and unconvincing as the 
British Travel Association’s advertisements in the 
New Yorker, the other a conversation-piece de- 
scribed as embracing ‘most things in heaven and 
earth’ in twenty pages. But the stories are, as 
one expects from Mr. Linklater, written tautly 
enough to hold the attention, even though the 
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title piece itself collapses like so many mystery 
stories in its last few pages. Whisky is highly 
praised throughout the book. 

The Whole Voyald is twenty-one stories and 
A Writer’s Declaration about how, when and 
why William Saroyan feels glad. ‘Man,’ he says, 
‘is a glad animal,’ and particularly, it would 
seem, if he’s an Armenian, has kiddies and lives 
in San Francisco. ‘Voyald is a way of saying 
Void, Voyage and World at the same time.’ Be- 
neath the slick surface of his style, the little quirks 
of what I am sure Mr. Saroyan thinks is ‘human 
nature’ are made featureless by an all-embracing 
sentimentality. In most of the stories there is 
at least one child—one or two are quite funny 
(an anarchic boy at Longfellow High in ‘The 
Failure of Friends,’ for instance)—but the clouds 
of glory slide so glibly into the Californian sky, 
the homely thoughts from Fresno are so orange- 
blossomy, that unless you like the sort of fuddled 
anecdotes that ramble on till closing-time, this 
is not your voyald. JULIAN MITCHELL 


Signifying Nothing 
The Cup of Fury. By Upton Sinclair. (Arco, 12s. 6d.) 
Give me Yesterday. By W. Macqueen-Pope. (Hutchinson, 25s.) 
The Jungle was our Home. By Joan Gerstad. (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


Three Steps Forward. By Vera Dean. (Faber, 15s.) 
Roman Candle. By Letitia Baldrige. (Robert Hale, 21s.) 


WHILE many people have an interesting personal 
story to tell, only one in a million can telf it 
interestingly. This truth is sadly brought home 
by each of these five books. 

Upton Sinclair has a social conscience of 
painful sincerity, and in The Cup of Fury he is 
concerned with the growing evil of alcoholism. 
His intentions are worthy, but his book is three- 
quarters finished before he begins to treat his 
subject in any worth-while way. Then he sud- 


DANIEL GEORGE 


A BOOK OF ANECDOTES 


in this unique and delightful omnibus, Daniel 
George has assembled over 500 anecdotes of famous 
and infamous men and women, from Nell Gwynne 
to Nelson, King Alfred to Kipling. 

“It presents every side of human nature . . . and 
apart from its value as a work of reference, as a 
bedside book it could not be bettered.’’—Sir 
NorMAN Birkett in Sunday Times. 18/- 


GORDON CRAIG 


INDEX TO THE STORY OF MY DAYS 


The theatrical book of the year . . . an absorbing 
account of Craig’s life, work and wealth of personal 
relationships during the period 1872-1906. 

“| | this brilliant autobiography.’”’—Times Literary 
Supplement; “Magnificently vivid . . . enthralling.” 
—Sir JOHN GIELGUD 35/- 


LANCE SIEVEKING 


THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 


A brilliantly original book of personal impressions 
affording highly unconventional glimpses into top 
level literary, artistic, social and political Jife of the 


past fifty years. ; 
“|. a thoroughly enjoyable, curiously disturbing 
book.” —Sunday Times. 30/- 


JOHN HADFIELD 


A BOOK OF BEAUTY A BOOK OF DELIGHTS 
A BOOK OF BRITAIN 


Three anthologies of word and picture, to delight 
all who have a love of beautiful books. 2//- each 
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denly writes, ‘I must depart for a time from 
stories about my friends. With you I want to look 
at facts and statistics about liquor.’ But surely 
it is impossible to take seriously someone who 
dismisses Dylan Thomas’s tumultuous life as a 
‘record of horror and catastrophe’? 

Looking back in rapture, W. Macqueen-Pope 
thinks that Yesterday had it every time over 
Today. Yesterday the English believed in God, 
married for love (how old-fashioned can you 
get?), worked hard, wore tails at the opera, won 
wars, ruled the waves, etc. Now they don’t. Also 
the Yorkshire cricket team of 1900 would ap- 
parently beat an England XI of today. So 
what? This fatuous consideration is typical of 
the irrelevance of the entire book (Give me 
Yesterday). The author himself describes his style 
as rambling and repetitive, and he has a habit 
of starting a sentence ‘I know it’s a cliché to 
say —and then promptly saying it. Mr. Macqueen- 
Pope has a low opinion of Today’s Youth, but 
at least they will have better things to do than 
read his book. 

The Jungle was our Home is the story of an 
Australian girl who followed her husbz :.4d to New 
Guinea. Mrs. Gerstad is clearly a spirited and 
not unintelligent woman, but she obscures her 
real purpose under a mass of gratuitous and 
frequently embarrassing detail. However, those 
who can stand her gushing, breathless style, re- 
morseless wisecracks (as she will call them) and 
the blush-making exactness with which she de- 
scribes the early days of her marriage may find 
this a passable account of the plucky white 
woman battling against hostile elements. 

A sadder failure is Vera Dean’s Three Steps 
Forward, for here is someone with a potentially 
interesting story to tell—the struggle of a girl 
with cerebral palsy to lead a useful life. But 
she writes in such a flat and expressionless way 
that the book is quite uncompelling. This is a 
pity, because Miss Dean has suffered a great deal 
and has something important to say about her 
Own particular predicament and about the general 
treatment of the sick in this country. 

Letitia Baldrige is a formidable-sounding 
American woman whose grandmother once said 
to her, ‘Dream your dreams, set your sights, and 
go out after all of them.’ Roman.Canfle is her 

















story of three years in Rome as personal and 
society secretary to Clare Booth Luce. She 

to have spent her time arranging chillingly dull 
parties and meeting various dignitaries like Gig, 
Lollobrigida. There are some photographs of , 
lot of dismal people doing joky things with 
bottles of champagne. WILLIAM DONALDsoy 


New Novels 


Setuwo the Tiger. By Johan Fabricius. 
(Heinemann, 15s) 
Love in a Hut. By John Sibly. (Cape, 15s.) 
Three Windows on Summer. By Peter Sourian, 
(Macmillan, 15s) 
The Month of September. By Fréderique Hébrard, 
(John Murray, 10s. 6d.) 
The Innocent Tenant. By Paul Guth. (Cape, 15s) 
THE conflict between man and beast, the intimate 
yet remote relationship of hunter and hunted 
whose roles are imperceptibly interchanged: this 
is a splendid subject for the novelist, providing 
obvious opportunities for drama and romance 
and also (as Melville showed) unlimited symbolic 
overtones. It has been used to good effect by 
the Dutch novelist Johan Fabricius in Setuwo 
the Tiger, which has been well translated by Roy 
Edwards. Van Rhine, a former Contréleur in 
Sumatra, is about to leave for Holland, a root. 
less survivor of a colonial system to which he 
has dedicated his life. A man-eating tiger, too 
old and feeble to capture anything but human 
victims, is plundering village after village, and 
Van Rhine delays his departure in order to kill 
it, as a last service to the people who no longer 
need him. The long struggle between Van Rhine 
and Setuwo is excitingly told; in the end, both 
win and both lose. A tragic love affair tends to 
hold up the narrative, and the pathos of Dutch 
imperialism wounded by ungrateful nationalism 
in Indonesia is somewhat overstressed; but the 
scenes of hunting and the treatment of the tiger 
(which becomes as firmly characterised as its 
opponent) are excellent. 

John Sibly’s Love in a Hut has an African 
setting; a handsome couple move from a colony 
(possibly Kenya) to a protectorate (possibly 
Uganda), where they start a riding school. The 
husband’s offensive behaviour towards the Afri- 
cans causes a chain of disasters which, in spite 
of the wife’s courage and resourcefulness, defeat 
the enterprise. This is partly the study of a woman 
bound by loyalty based on physical passion toa 
man who destroys himself, her and everything 
he touches; partly the study of an outdated 
colonial attitude less attractive than that exem- 
plified by Johan Fabricius’s Van Rhine. The 
Englishman (an air force hero) has tough, ad- 
venturous qualities which, fifty years ago in the 
pioneering days, might have led to achievement 
and honour; in a more advanced Africa, his lack 
of imagination condemns him to drunkenness, 
debauchery and failure. This interesting theme is 
seriously marred by Mr. Sibly’s evident regard 
for his truly appalling hero and by his em- 
barrassing devotion to his ‘straight’ and ‘plucky’ 
heroine. 

Three Windows on Summer is the first novel 
by a young American; it is slight, but shows 4 
positive talent. The narration is shared between 
three main characters, whose accounts overlap 
each other and advance the story at the same 
time. Lexy is the son of a Greek shipping 
millionaire and something of a rebel without 4 
cause; Miri is his cousin who has come to 
America after tragic experiences in wartime 
Greece; Josh is his- romantic, all-American room 
mate, who falls in love with Miri. The subject 
of the book is being young, and by splitting it three 
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ways Peter Sourian gives it variety and depth. 
The background—college and the opulent yet 
peasant-like household of the self-made immi- 
grant Greek—is vividly established. 

The Month of September belongs somewhere 
above the woman’s magazine Serial and below 
the standard French novel of feminine psycho- 
logy. The author, Fréderique Hébrard, is André 
Chamson’s daughter; the translation, a good 
one, is by Irene Ash. It is about a young Italian 
film star who disturbs the peace of a happily mar- 
ried couple, and it is told from the point of view 
of the ultimately victorious wife. The sketch of the 
film star, alternately a glittering doll and a simple 
child of nature, is imaginative; the couple are more 
conventionally drawn. When the wife, a painter, 
buys a mink stole in order to compete with her 
rival, she fails; when she draws the film star, 
her husband falls in love with the artist instead 
of the model. There are moments when this 
pleasantly sentimental story promises something 
more; but the final effect is one of sincerity and 
superficiality combined. 

Paul Guth’s Naif is a popular literary comedian 
in France, where several books have been de- 
voted to his adventures. The Innocent Tenant 
describes him involved in squabbles between the 
landlord and inhabitants of a terrible block of 
flats. As is often the case with translated humour, 
English readers are less likely to be genuinely 
amused by it than benevolently interested to 
learn that this is what French people think funny. 
No blame can attach to the translator, Constan- 
tine FitzGibbon, who has done his best; but 
French wit, usually assumed to be light and 
subtle, often turns out on examination to be as 
laboured and facetious as the worst of Punch. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 





COMPANY MEETING 





EASTWOODS LIMITED 


Tue 37th annual meeting of Eastwoods Limited was 
held yesterday in London. Sir Thomas Moore, Bt., 
C.B.E., M.P., Chairman, in the course of his 
speech said: 

The trading profit for the year at £1,076,000 was 
the highest so far achieved, but profit before taxation 
at £646,000 was £9,000 lower than last year as 
£350,000 has been provided for depreciation, comy 
pared with £296,000 previously. The charge for 
taxation increased by £28,000 to £380,000, so that 
the net profit of the Group at £266,000 is £37,000 
below that of the previous year. 

After maintaining the Ordinary dividend at 174 
per cent. and transferring £100,000 to general te- 
serve, the amount carried forward is £22,000 lower 
at £260,000, 

The Government’s disinflationary policy first pro- 
duced noticeable effects on the building industry as 
from the summer of 1956 and competition has be- 
come progressively more intense since that date. 

Although sales of certain of our products have 
expanded satisfactorily, the turnover of the business 
as a whole in respect of the first seven months of the 
current year is slightly below the level achieved in 
the corresponding period of 1956. 

The future of the whole country’s economy is 
overshadowed by the recent dramatic increase in 
the Bank Rate, and the Government’s policy of re- 
stricting bank overdrafts will inevitably curtail private 
house construction and industrial development of all 
kinds. The immediate effect on the building industry is 
not likely to be particularly noticeable as buildings 
already begun or contracted for will not be affected 
but, as soon as current work has been completed, a 
further recesston in the demand for building materials 
must be expec™. 1. 


THE 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Or the commoner birds I think the blue tit shows 
the greatest propensity for mischief. Its love of 
puncturing the milk bottle tops surely tries the 
patience of many a housewife. Some people say 
that the blue tit attacks the bottle because it enjoys 
a drink of cream, for it is notoriously fond of fat, 
but it had to discover the cream in the first place, 
and was it not the attraction of the bright foil 
that led to the discovery? I was greatly amused at 
the antics of some blue tits which I noticed in. the 
branches of a tree outside my window the other day. 
One had a milk bottle top in its beak, a disc of 
silver and red foil that it carried about like a 
penny. Every now and then the foil was placed on 
a branch and held by the bird’s claw while it re- 
ceived a hammering with its beak, and I wondered 
whether the aggressive little creature might be 
attacking its own reflection. After a while the game 
palled and the piece of foil was allowed to spin 
down towards the ground, whereupon it was inter- 
cepted by another blue tit and the whole thing began 
over again. A friend who is often incensed to find 
his milk already opened on his doorstep suggests 
that, in the interests of public health, some sort of 
dark foil should be used as a bottle-capping material. 
This might be done, I suppose, but, as it is, surely 
there is fun to be had in beating the bird to the 
bottle? 


MALLARD MADNESS 


The telephone rang and I was asked if I wanted 
the feathers of a mallard, and a listener might have 
raised an eyebrow at my enthusiasm. Yes, 1 wanted 
mallard plumes, the vermiculated feathers that wing 
a trout-fly called a Mallard and Claret, feathers for 
the wings of imitation beetles—the chestnut of the 
mallard drake, the green iridescence of his head or 
the blue of his pinions, I hurried off to collect my 
prize, six paper bags filled with a great jumble of 
down and the feathers I wanted. Perhaps a less eager 
maker of trout-flies might have hesitated to open 
the first bag in a warm room. Duck down rises 
like the drifting seed of a thistle, and it was some 
moments before I discovered my mistake, rubbed 
my tickling nose, brushed down from my eyebrows 
and looked at the ceiling where a thousand soft 
barbules floated! I was depressed a little at the 
futility of trying to recapture the stuff, almost as 
much as I was at the sad sight of the unfortunate 
drake’s head at the bottom of the bag. The tele- 
phone rang again. Was I satisfied with my share of 
the duck? I sneezed and said I was. When all is 
forgotten and forgiven—the room cleaned—I hope 
to catch a trout with some of the feathers of the 
mallard drake. 


UNDER THE LADDER 

Superstition can be a major weakness, but those 
I harbour mainly concern the pastime of fishing, I 
very rarely carry a landing net, for instance. Some 
time ago, however, I took delivery of a new. car 
on Friday the thirteenth and, after joking about the 
misgivings my sailor ancestors might have had in 
similar circumstances, drove off and almost at once 
was involved in an accident. I was going down to 
the village yesterday and spanning the narrow pave- 
ment I spotted a painter’s ladder. A bold man with 
the courage of his convictions steps under a ladder 
without batting an eyelid, spills salt, passes other 
people on the stairs, drops and picks up his gloves 
with equal sang-froid. It was my intention to pass 
under the ladder, but I hesitated when an old man 
stopped and waited to see me tempt fate, which made 
me think again about Friday the thirteenth. On im- 
pulse, I stepped around the thing instead of going 
under it. ‘No need for that,’ said the old man. ‘You 
could have gone under and spat through the rings. 
That makes it all right.” There seems to be a charm 
for every evil, and the antidote for superstition must 
be to know them all. 


BLACKCURRANT CUTTINGS 


Old exhausted blackcurrants can be replaced in 
time by cuttings, which are easily made. Select new 
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wood, cutting below a node, plant firmly yj 
removing buds and leave two of these above 
level on a cutting about ten inches in length, 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 129 
Specially contributed by E. PETITE (Oviedo, Spain 
BLACK (10 men) ; 
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WHITE (8 men) 


Waite to play and mate in two moves: ‘solution ne 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Haring 
Q-B3!, no threat. 1...B x Roch; 2 Kt x B,1.,,, 
B x Kt;2Q-K 5. 1... B (Kt 6) any other; 2 R-Ktj, 
1... K-B4;2R(6)-Kt5. 1...B-Kt1;2R (@-Kij 
Fine ‘give and take’ key with changed and addi 
mates. Note near tries K-Kt 2 and B-Kt 5, ea 
defeated only by B-Kt 1. 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR CHEATING? 

Leonard Barden has just produced one of the 
insidious temptations to dishonesty, a book of game, 
How Good is your Chess? (Routledge and Kegan Pail 
15s.), which can be used to estimate one’s presumed 
strength. In these you identify yourself with ow 
player—your ‘consultation partner’ is the amiabe 
euphemism used by Barden—cover up his moves and 
are allotted points according to your success in dis 
covering the correct move at each stage; 50 points is 
the maximum per game and you are placed in one ofa 
number of categories ranging from master clas 
(45-50) to beginner (0-7) according to your score. My 
procedure is somewhat as follows. 

First of all I inadvertently see the first move or 9 
that are marked, owing to the inefficiency of m 
method of covering them up; having seen them, thy 
appear so obviously right that I would clearly har 
found them anyway and I award myself the poini 
Surmounting the next move or two successfully | the 
hit on an idea so brilliant and profound that both th 
player and Barden have overlooked it, facing me wih 
an awkward moral problem. An attitude of atid 
formalism would indicate a score of 0 for this mov; 
it is obvious, however, that I should not be penalised 
for playing too well so, Barden having awarded thre 
points to the move played, I decide that he would ha 
given four for this if he had seen it and mark accordingly. 
My average score over a series of games is thus, | a 
glad to be able to announce, 52.25 out of 50 and Iam 
about to challenge Smyslov (or Barden). 

Leaving aside the bad effects of this book on th 
character, I can recommend it to readers whether 0 
not they decide to use it to determine their strength. 
The games are good ones (though I wish the note 
were a little fuller), they are classified by types aid 
there is a helpful summary at the end of each gam 
saying what kind of weakness in your play is probably 
indicated by a low score. ; 

Two things that might with profit be included in 
future book of the same type are: (1) division il 
easy, moderate and difficult games so that the readet 
can choose a game appropriate to his level of under 
standing; (2) at critical moments asking the reader 10 
formulate a plan and to award points for a core 
one; forcing the reader to do this would help to ensut 
that he really understood what was going on. 

Next week I will give a game (and points) from i 
book, to let readers have a chance of testing th 
prowess at chess and/or cheating. 
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MONETARY POLICY—FOR WHAT? 


By NICHOLAS ‘DAVENPORT 


THERE is a common belief that the 
City of London makes a lot of 
money not only. for itself but for 
the international account of the 





, pation. No official estimate has ever been made 


of this figure, but vague boasting of about £100 
to £200 million a year is often heard. The global 
item of ‘other net credits’ which appears in the 
official White Paper covers ‘overseas transactions 
of UK oil companies, insurance, civil aviation, 
royalties, commissions, banking and other ser- 


vices’ and this figure for 1956 was £288 million _ 


and for the first half of 1957 £117 million. -I 
was interested to hear Mr. Alan Day recently on 
the Third Programme estimating that the net 
earnings from the international banking services 
provided by the City amounted to no more than 
£20 million or at most £30 million a year— 
including the insurance service going with it. Mr. 
Day is an economist who makes a special study. 
of the balance of payments, and his estimates are 
usually very reliable, but I fancy he over-stated 
it. | have always doubted whether the actual 
international banking profit was as much as £10 
million. My guess has just been confirmed by Mr. 
John Wood, an official in a City merchant bank- 
ing house who, in a subsequent talk on the Third 
Programme (the poor listeners must now be 
thoroughly confused), estimated the purely inter- 
national banking profit at £10 million, fees and 
commissions on loans ana credits £10 million, 
the commodity and merchanting markets £30 mil- 
lion, the Baltic Exchange (which includes avia- 
tion) £20 million, and £40 million for insurance. 
This brings the City total to £110 million—much 


the same figure as the net gain to the balance of 
payments last year from shipping. 
* * * 


What we must all be careful about is that the 
Government does not pursue a monetary policy 
designed to help the international banking 
business of the City rather than the wider national 
objective of full employment. As everyone knows, 
the Treasury under the regime of Mr. Butler for- 
sook the policy of exchange control and trade 
discrimination, which bound together the sterling 
area ‘club,’ and went after freer exchanges and a 
world of multilateral trade. To this end he aimed 
at full convertibility for sterling (except for us 
British residents), and although Sir Winston 
Churchill scotched that grandiose idea on the 
advice of Lord Cherwell and Sir Donald Mac- 
Dougall, we have had effective convertibility not 
only for dollar accounts but for all other’ 
foreigners through the transferable sterling mar- 
ket, which has been kept at a discount no greater 
than about | -per cent. below the official sterling- 
dollz. rate. This has meant serious depletion of 
our gold and dollar reserves when transferable 
sterling has had to be heavily supported in the 
market by the Exchange Equalisation Fund. All 
this was done, no doubt, to help the reopened 
City commodity markets and to further the use 
of sterling in international banking. Mr. Day's 
argument that the support of transferable sterling 
has been altogether too costly deserves careful 
consideration now that the £ has entered a period 
of strength in the exchanges. Mr. Day believes 
that we should abandon official support of the 
transferable rate and let this form of sterling fall 
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to its natural level in a free market when next the 
foreigner distrusts our currency. On Mr. Wood's 
showing, the profits of the international banking 
business and the commodity markets are certainly 
not big enough to warrant taking risks with our 
depleted gold and dollar reserves. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


Stock markets are still very much 
~ ‘under the weather.’ The £ is strong 
4. —the foreigners who sold sterling 
foe forward last August are now closing 
their commitments at a loss by buying spot—the 
Treasury bill rate has fallen to just under 64 per 
cent., yet the gilt-edged market is still very little 
above its bottom. War Loan, for,example, is only 
614 as I write against a low of 604. The shadow 
of impending new issues is, of course, darkening 
the outlook. The 6 per cent. Nottingham loan 
was a great success—being now at 2 premium— 
but how many more corporation loans are wait- 
ing in the new issue queue? The coming £50 mil- 
lion (?) issue of British Petroleum is also near 
enough to be a dampening influence. The investor 
must therefore have patience and if he wants to 
be invested for a short term, pending the revival 
in the long-dated gilt-edged stocks, he cannot do 
better than help himself to the ‘shorts,’ which at 
the moment are the reverse of buoyant. For 
example, Conversion 44 per cent. 1962 at 94% 
yield 4} per cent. flat and nearly 6 per cent. to 
redemption (6.65 per cent. ‘grossed up’). And for 
the surtax payer Exchequer 2 per cent. 1960 at 92 
yield 2.15 per cent. flat and 5.4 per cent. to re- 
demption (7.65 per cent. ‘grossed up’). The gilt- 
edged market cannot begin to have a substantial 
rise until these ‘shorts’ have improved. A cut in 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO 
AMERICAN LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 
EFFECTS OF LOWER COPPER PRICES 


CONFIDENCE IN LONG-TERM OUTLOOK 


THe Twenty-cighth Annual General Meeting of 
Rhodesian Anglo American Limited, will be held on 
December 12 in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

Fhe following are extracts from the statement by 
the late Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, which 
has been circulated with the annual report and ac- 
counts for the year ended June 30, 1957: 

The copper mining companies, which are our main 
source of income, have all declared reduced dividends 
during the past year. In consequence, the net profit 
for the year at £5,155,235 is about £2,218,000 less 
than it was in the previous year, when a record profit 
was earned. 

It must also be borne in mind that the dividends 
from Nchanga, Mufulira, and Broken Hill brought to 
account this year, reflected to some extent periods 
when metal prices were higher than now. Unless, 
therefore, there is a considerable increase in the price 
of non-ferrous metals, particularly copper, in the next 
four months, our income during the coming year must 
be further reduced. 


FINANCE 
As you know, we have been able to follow an 
energetic policy of investment outside the copper 
mining industry itself without calling upon stock- 
holders to subscribe new capital, and at the same time 
we have been able, over a number of years, to declare 
Satisfactory dividends. We have this year decided to 


transfer £900,000 to general reserve, which now stands 
at £4,000,000, and we have recommended a final 
dividend of 5s. net, which, together with the interim 
dividend of Is, 6d., makes a total of 6s. 6d. for 
the year. We anticipate that the amount of profit 
transferred to general reserve for the purpose of fol- 
lowing up our investments will meet our commit- 
ments to subscribe capital for Rhodesian Iron & Steel 
Corporation, which is being rapidly expanded, and 
also provide our share of the money required by the 
exploration companies in which we are interested. 
The producing copper companies have for many 
years been self-financed from retained profits and we 
have not, therefore, been called upon to provide 
capital for these companies. 

Bancroft, however, is a new mine which has not 
only had to overcome considerable initial mining 
difficulties caused by difficult ground and water. but 
has come into production at a time when the price 
of copper is the lowest that it has been since the 
London Metal Exchange reopened. Our interest in 
this mine is principally through our large sharehold- 
ing in Rhokana Corporation, and it is of prime 
importance to us that Bancroft should be provided 
with the capital it requires to complete its current 
programme and to reach the profit-earning stage. 
Temporary loans of £3,500,000 have been arranged 
by Anglo American Corporation for this purpose 
until a scheme for permanent finance can be evolved. 
The development of Bancroft is going ahead steadily 
and I am confident that the difficulties are being over- 
come and that the mine will become a large and 
profitable producer. 


WANKIE COLLIERY 


The Wankie Colliery, in which we are large share- 
holders, is now able to supply all the coal required 
by industry and other consumers in Rhodesia, and 
has also begun to export on a small scale. Since 
technical control of Wankie was taken over by Anglo 
American Corporation in 1953, the colliery’s produc- 
tive capacity has been increased from 2,500,000 tons 
to 5,000,000 tons. But until recently output has been 
restricted by the railways’ shortage of rolling stock. 


However, this problem has now been overcome 
largely owing to the assistance given by our associated 
company, Anglo American Rhodesian Development 
Corporation Limited, which has already provided the 
railways with more than 2.500 trucks on hire and has 
now undertaken to provide a further 1,200. 

We have also an important interest in Rhodesian 
Acceptances Limited, which is making a contribution 
to the establishment of a money market in Rhodesia. 
Now that the Central Bank of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land is fully operative and has introduced a weekly 
issue of Federal Treasury Bills, steady outlets for 
short-term funds are available. 


COPPER PRICES 


Returning to copper, | consider that the price has 
fallen lower than the over-supply position of the 
metal justifies. For various reasons, one of which was 
American encouragement to domestic producers to 
expand production or to open up new mines, a surplus 
of copper developed during 1956. The rate of con- 
sumption, of course, depends on the tempo of 
industrial activities throughout the world, particularly 
at present in America and in Europe, where there 
has been a temporary check to the upward surge to 
which we have become accustomed. It seems to me 
that, although copper, with most other metals, will 
remain vulnerable to any slowing up of industrial 
activity or to anti-inflationary steps, the pace of 
development in the world can only be temporarily 
retarded. There is too much work to be done in 
developed and undeveloped countries for progress 
not to resume its advance. There seems to be no 
reason why the total world output of copper should 
not very soon find ready markets at more satisfactory 
prices. 

At the present lower prices there is no talk of the 
substitution of cther metals and materials for cop- 
per. On the contrary, there are good indications that 
a number of manufacturers who, during the very high 
price period, switched to other materials are now 
changing back to copper. I am. therefore, confident 
that the outlook for the product from which our main 
revenue is derived is good. 
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Bank rate. to 64 per cent., which is now quite 
feasible (leaving politics aside), would be. the 
signal. 

. * * 

With little or no interest being shown in 
industrial equities, as may be expected, the popu- 
larity of brewery shares, to which I have drawn 
attention more than once, is increasing. The report 
of JOSHUA TETLEY (an old recommendation) for 
the year to September last was well up to market 
expectations with a rise of 6 per cent. in consoli- 
dated net profits. Earnings on the equity—294 
per cent.—are a record and the dividend is in- 
creased from 12 per cent. to 124 per cent, At the 
present price of 37s. 3d. the yield is about 6% per 
cent., which is somewhat below average but 
justified by the strong dividend cover (24 times). 

* * - 


I have never liked the shares of the joint stock 
banks as an equity investment for ‘growth’ pur- 
poses, but as the immediate outlook for industrial 
equities is unpromising this is a good time to re- 
consider them. Being money stocks they have 
come down in market price with the rise in the 
rate of interest, and yields of around 6 per cent. 
can be obtained from some of them—MIDLAND, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL and WESTMINSTER. When 
Bank rate is reduced, and interest rates generally 
start to fall, it is fairly safe to predict that bank 
shares will rise with other money stocks and 
eventually return to a 5 per cent. yield basis. 
BARCLAYS and LLOYDs have increased their interim 
dividends and at present market prices their 
shares return yields of 5.7 per cent. and 5.85 per 
cent. respectively. On the indicated dividends 
Westminster now returns a yield of 5.9 per cent. 
and National Provincial 5.95 per cent. The 
highest yield is offered by Midland, namely 6.15 
per cent. For income-cum-security some investors 
may find these yields very satisfying. 

* * * 


I am sorry that I maligned the Investors’ 
Chronicle. It is published, of course, on Fridays, 
not Thursdays, and I am glad to hear that its 
circulation has gone up nearly 20 per cent. since 
it changed its formal publication date from Satur- 
days. 


* * * 


The South African gold and the Northern | 


Rhodesian copper companies will mourn the loss 
of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, whose highly efficient 
group has done so much for their development. 
Fortunately he has a worthy successor in his 
son Mr. Harry Oppenheimer. The markets need 
not fear that vast persona! holdings will have to 
be realised. The copper market is struggling to go 
better and one of the last statements of Sir Ernest 
was that the present price of copper was ‘lower 
than the over-supply position justifies.’ When the 
American manufacturers, who have been running 
down their stocks of copper, start to buy again 
there may be a sharp rebound in the metal price, 
for the recent cut-backs in production should 
have been more than enough to offset the current 
surplus. If the investor is still too nervous to buy 
the shares of even the cheapest producer 
(NCHANGA) he might consider SELECTION TRUST, 
whose earnings are not so vulnerable to a fall 
in the price of the metal. About 25 per cent. of 
its income is derived from industrial diamonds 
and other non-copper sources and about 50 per 
cent. from American Metal, whose income in turn 
is derived as to 65 per cent. from investments out- 
side copper. At the present price of 70s. Selection 
Trust 10s. shares yield 9.9 per cent. on the 7s. 
dividend. The fall in the price of copper to £185 
a ton would only reduce its potential dividend 
by 6d., which would still allow a yield of over 
9 per cent. 
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SHARP REDUCTION IN REVENUE FROM COPPER SALES 


Tue following are extracts from the statement by 


| Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the late chairman, which 
| has been circulated with the annual report and 


accounts for the year ended June 30, 1957: 

In common with copper-producing companies 
throughout the world, Rhokana Corporation has felt 
the effects of the progressive decline in the price of 
copper from the peak level of £436 a ton to which it 
had advanced in stages over the post-war years up 
to 1956. At the beginning of July, 1956, when the 
Corporation’s operating year began, the prevailing 
price of copper was £265 a ton; by June 30 of this 
year it had fallen to £217. The average selling price 
of our production for the year was about £100 a long 
ton lower than it had been for the preceding 12 
months. In consequence, the revenue derived from 


| sales of copper fell sharply; and, since similar 








circumstances caused a marked reduction in the 
profits of neighbouring copper companies in which 
the Corporation has substantial investments, the 
Corporation’s revenues from these sources also de- 
creased. The total profits, after provision for taxa- 
tion, amounted to £9,872,000, as compared with 
£15,937,000 for the 1955-56 financial year—a reduc- 
tion of £6,065,000. 

Since the end of the Corporation’s financial year 
the price of copper has moved to lower levels. At 
these levels the margin of profitability for some cop- 
per producers becomes very thin—if it exists at all; 
but on the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt we are 
fortunate in being able to operate our mines. profit- 
ably even under such depressed market conditions. 

The future movement of the copper price is, how- 
ever, of importance to all members of this Corpora- 
tion; and later in this statement I shall attempt to 
assess some of the factors that are influencing the 
metal market. 

In the meanwhile current conditions call for the 
exercise of great care and caution in all aspects of 
policy. This will be apparent in the appropriations 
we have made from the past year’s profits. There was 
available for disposal a total of £10,653,000, com- 
prising a net profit of £9,872,000, an amount of 
£232,000 no longer required as a provision for taxa- 
tion, and £549,000 in unappropriated profits. It was 
first decided to appropriate £3,500,000 to cover capital 
expenditure. We also considered it prudent to transfer 
£647,333 to general reserve, thereby increasing that 
reserve to £5,500,000. We were then able to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 35s. net, which will absorb 
£4,375,004, and which, with the interim dividend 6f 
10s. net (absorbing £1,250,001), made a total distribu- 
tion for the year of 45s. net, equivalent to £5,625,005. 
After these and other minor appropriations, it was 
possible to increase the carry forward of un- 
appropriated profits from £548,642 to £845,397. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 

The capital expenditure commitments of the 
Corporation have been carefully reviewed with a 
view to effecting such economies as circumstances 
demand and operating requirements permit. Never- 
theless not only current operations but the main- 
tenance of optimum efficiency in future operations 
will necessitate expenditure during the current year 
on several projects, one of which is of major 
importance. 

A new shaft is being sunk in the Mindola section 
of the mine, primarily intended to provide adequate 
ventilation for mining in this area to be carried to 
greater depths. In order, however, to increase the 
flexibility of mining operations and to achieve a 
better balance in drawing tonnage from the Nkana 
and Mindola orebodies the shaft is to be equipped 
for hoisting ore as well as for ventilation, It will 
enable us to draw an increased proportion of the ore 
tonnage from the higher grade Mindola orebody as 


policy may dictate and is clearly an importanj and 
essential project. 

Encouraging results have been obtained in 
research into the application of improved techniques 
to the process of recovering copper and cobalt, Ip 
this case, too, it would be false economy to stop 
investigations which give promise of leading to greater 
efficiency and lower working costs in the recovery 
plants. 

The movement in the copper price conforms with 
the trend of all base metal prices; and this fact points 
to a general tendency arising out of economic condi. 
tions in the world as a whole. The slowing down of 
industrial activity, especially in the United States of 
America, has been a major factor in the gradual eas 
ing of demand for a variety of metals. The influence 
upon the price of copper has been accentuated by 
circumstances peculiar to the copper industry. The 
higher prices for copper in 1955 stimulated the 
establishment of new low grade copper producers and 
the expansion of the operations of old and well- 
established producers. A large additional tonnage of 
copper came from marginal mines in the United 
States of America, which were brought into produc 
tion under the Defence Production Act with such 
inducements as cheap loans, accelerated amortization 
and floor price contracts. There has thus been a large 
expansion of copper output, reaching its peak ata 
period when general economic conditions in the world 
have placed some restraint on the expansion of 
demand. 

It is difficult at this stage to foresee the duration 
of the current recession in general economic and 
industrial activity. In the short term the position wil 
require to be watched closely by the copper producing 
companies of the world, but in my opinion the pro- 
gress of modern industrial civilization should inevit- 
ably result in increasing demands for copper and the 
restoration of the balance of supply and demand. 


GROUP OUTPUT POLICY 

In the meanwhile, enforced reduction of copper 
production, coupled with voluntary measures of a 
similar kind, may eventually result in bringing greater 
stability to the market. Various producers have, in 
fact, announced cuts in production. The copper com- 
panies of the Rhodesian Anglo American Group, of 
which Rhokana Corporation is one, have announced 
no such cuts in production; but, in fact, circumstances 
will result in an involuntary and transitory reduction 
in planned output for the Group of over 10 per cent. 
for the current year. The principal cause of the re- 
duced group output is the difficulty that has been 
experienced at Bancroft Mines in establishing routine 
mining operations on the scheduled basis. A sub 
sidiary reason is that the industrial dispute on the 
Copperbelt in July this year caused a loss of more 
than half a month’s output. 

Another matter of interest was the question of 
determining a common Rhodesian price for copper 
based on the London Metal Exchange quotations but 
designed to eliminate the day-to-day fluctuations that 
characterize dealings on the Exchange. Discussions 
of this subject were abortive and the London Metal 
Exchange price is now the accepted basis for the 
pricing of Rhodesian copper for contractual pur 
poses. 

URANIUM 

The first production of uranium from the Feder 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland began in May this 
year when the recovery plant for the treatment of 
uranium-bearing ore from the Mindola section of 
the Corporation’s mine was brought into operation 
Although the extent of the uranium-bearing ore ® 
the mine has not yet been fully determined, there 
not a large tonnage and the treatment of the ore will 
not yield anything more than a small profit. 
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War Games 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 404 
Report by Frank Dunnill 


Competitors were asked to provide a problem suitable for inclusion in a series of war games for 
Treasury officials, fashion models or designers, Tory MPs, secondary modern school teachers, 
editors of Sunday newspapers, parents or bus conductors. 


THERE were some fascinating predicaments: the PRIZES 

bus conductor standing in a basket with seven (CINNA) 

score eggs (S./Sgt. N. A. Riley), the editor for- SuNDAY NewsPaPER EDITORS 

bidden to use the word Sex (Marion Prew), the You are the editor of a Sunday newspaper with a 


teacher threatened by Jimmy the Knife, brother falling circulation. Your proprietor has an anti- 
of Scruffy Johnson (H. Cooper), and the dress pornography policy. On your wall is a framed 
designer required to create ‘a one-piece garment ,. memorandum from him, ‘Busts are out,’ so escape- 
which will effectively ensure that the sex of a by-cheesecake is not available to you. In three libel 
person cannot be recognised from either a front actions last year you lost £17,000 and narrowly 


A 5 . escaped prison for contempt on grounds of ill-health. 
lg es ane oe ee Royal revelations have been forbidden since the last 
> > 


I . A ;  ex-valet turned out also to have served the proprietor 
in most cases the subjects (or the competitors’ at one time. The last competition cost £5.000 and left 
view of them) had dictated the approach. The on your hands a large brickworks which no reader 
Sunday editors were pornographic, but veryfunny could be persuaded to own as his own. You have on 
(1 commend, but cannot print, Amurath’s your staff three film-stars, four cricket internationals, 
dilemma of the editor whose paper and secretary one Rugby blue, and an ex-Welsh soccer captain, 
were both waiting to go to bed), the Treasury one of whom can write at all, let alone ‘frankly, 
officials pale and unconvincing, the bus conduc- informally, and authoritatively,’ as you claim. Your 
tors a glum Ict and most of the secondary modern . peed gives you six months to double circulation. 
school teaches quite obviously round the bend. oe 


| liked Rosemounde’s puzzle, which involved 
the seating of forty-eight children of various 
types, including the following: 


(RUSSELL EDWARDS) 
SECONDARY MODERN SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Gentlemen, the situation is as follows: You are 
the last member of staff to leave in the afternoon, 


Nos. 4, 7, 31, 45: Short-sighted: front row? and as you dash out at 4.5 p.m. you notice that, in 
28: Completely deaf in right ear. ; the Sociology Laboratory, the Headmaster is lying 
17: Involuntary ink-spiller: isolate if on the floor, surmounted by a pile of excited children. 

possible. There is nothing unusual in this, except that the Head 

8/11, 2/24, 16/39: Will fight if placed together. appears to be dead. 

And I liked, too, David Butler's Common Your tasks are: ; 

Entrance paper for the Tory MPs’ Club, which (a) To get the Headmaster’s body to the Rest 

required potential members to state what shares Room without : ; , 

they would buy, what face they would put on, (i) Flustering the Head Girl (astride the HM’s 

what tie they would wear and whose phone they chest), who is having a baby. 


(ii) Calling in the caretaker, thus causing trouble 
with his union. : 
(iii) Getting your name in the News of the 


would tap in the course of a day which included 
the following somewhat unlikely events : 


10.47: Hailsham accepts invitation from Voro- _. World. ; ; 
shilov to spend weekend at USSR holi- (iv) Missing your train, which leaves at 4.37. 
day camp. b (b) To get the Head Boy (wielding dripping black- 
12.37: Altrincham appointed Earl Marshal. board compasses) through GCE in one sub- 
I was fascinated by Vera Telfer’s glimpse of ject—and no Bricklaying or Gardening non- 


lunch-time goings-on in a secondary modern sense!—thereby achieving parity of esteem 
school, and appalled by Arcas’s imponsite child, = a local pap wae. 

who asked, ‘Daddy, when shall I be old enough = Now. Who's going to start? 

to tell lies?’—a question which surely demanded (GLORIA PRINCE) 

the equivocal answer, ‘When you're as old as I am, PARENTS 

child!” A guinea and a half to each of the first It's our Roger who's the trouble. He’s a quiet, 
four printed. Runners-up: Miss D. H. M. Cook, — earnest little boy with glasses, good at composition 
Rosemounde, Norah Bone, R. E. J. L., David and drawing. And he’s an author. What's it about? 
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desk, and it wouldn't be right to pry or thwart his 
creative talent, would it? Only he’s always around, 
and there’s something in his poker-faced expression 
that makes us uneasy. What was his tape-machine 
doing on top of the porch the other morning, so 
close to our open bedroom window? Why was 3 in 
the broom-cupboard with his little notebook when I 
was telling Jim about Cousin Amy’s operation? Why 
does he state at our faces with his eyes screwed up, 
as if trying to memorise our expressions? Publishers 
print things by such young writers nowadays, it makes 
us very uneasy. It really does. But what can we do? 


(W. K. HOLMES) 
SUNDAY NeEwspPaPerR EpitTors 

A and B are editors of rival Sunday papers. An 
individual, X, makes A an offer of a series with the 
title Sex-Crime Through the Ages, and mentions that 
if A declines it, B will probably accept. A has, how- 
ever, already commissioned and started a Purity Cam- 
paign column which will contain much the same 
material as X's articles. He therefore allows them to 
go to B, and after the first has appeared devotes a 
leader toexplaining that the series was declined by him 
on principle. B retaliates by printing extracts from 
A’s Purity column, and asserts that it is the work of 
a notorious sex-maniac formerly on his staff and 
recently dismissed. A discovers from a spy in B’s 
office that the reason for dismissal was the pilfering 
of petty cash, and makes his discovery public. 

It is now B's move. 


COMMENDED 


(T. A. HOWELL) 
LONDON TRANSPORT WAR-GAMES SCHOOL 
Imagine that you are the conductor on a south- 
bound 137 bus in Park Lane at approximately 5.30 
p.m. While the bus was in Oxford Street, you were 
collecting fares on the upper deck (which is full). On 
coming downstairs you found, instead of the permis- 
sible five standing passengers, that there were six. 
At Curzon Street, as you are at the driver’s end 
of the bus, two passengers get off, but three more 


_jump on board—a fierce old lady, a drunken Irish 


labourer and an attractive young blonde. All three 
say they were first in the large queue, most of whom 
saw the two passengers alight. An inspector is stand- 
ing nearby. The bus is behind schedule and your 
driver, the branch chairman of the local T.G.W.U., 
has just looked round to discover the reason for the 
delay. What should you do—and why? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 407 
Set by Barbara Smoker 

A prize of six guineas is offered for up to four- 
teen lines of verse on the coming festive season 
(not its religious aspect), avoiding the following 
words: Christmas, Xmas, Santa Claus, stocking, 
tree, card, shop, toy, present, gift, holly, mistletoe, 

cracker, bonbon, turkey, goose, pudding, cake. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
407,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Decem- 











Butler, J. F. P. and the egregious Amurath. we ask, but he keeps the MS locked up in his little ber 10. Results on December 20. 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 968 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 It’s a near thing for the team not in the first 1 Dance at an Edmonton rendezvous: don’t forget 
class, it appears (6). the page! (4, 3) 


Half a head, *tis in cup (8). 
This man may be dangerous, it’s shocking (4, 4). having hoarded (5). 

10 ‘To think we buy gowns lined with For Double chins that are an ornament to their 
dolts’ (Browning) (6). owners (7). 


Salutation in shillings and pence, the result of 


on 
2 N 





12 Hardy’s monstrous reappearance (5). 5 ‘Come, my ——, let’s go a-maying’ (Herrick) (7). 
13 After a bound, the lad turns a somersault; what 6 I love a plain herd (9). 
a youth! (9) 7 The day for suet roll, perhaps (7). 
14 Heaps of kisses (5). ’ : . 
ee eee . 9 It’s a light matter to make a hasty stand (4-6). 
16 Thrifty business of a marriage bureau? (9) 11 Th igh ide facilities for driaks in iails 
17 Does the captain last clean? (9) ey might provide facilities for drinks in jails 
(6, 4). 
19 The month for the advance (5). 15 A couple of hawks precede me to the exit to 
I Springtime in Florence (9). . punish me (9). 


22 ‘Wh is i / } _——s 
(Wordsworth) (sy oe gy at Me 17 Chef’s hat, maybe, that should be an overall! 


24 Growths underhand and under foot (6). (3-1-3) ; 
25 Does the demonstrative mathematician prove 18 X was playing a part, had to (7). 

his points thus? (8) 19 Transmitters that are only middling (7). 
26 A late, dull engagement. at no-odd time (4, 4). 20 Their heads fall to the cry of ‘gone’! (7) 
27 Examine the merits of Modestine, perhaps (6). 23 Can a seer extricate himself here? (5) 





~ 











Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary Solution on December 13 Solution to No. 966 on page 77 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened at noon on December 10 and addressed: Crossword No. 968, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 The wenners of Crossword No. 96% are. Miss Isanet MCRat. Daramona 
Barnton, Midlothian. and Mr. Percivat Jonrs, | Davos Court, Rhos-on- 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version ,is recommended for Crosswords. Sea, 


N. Wales. 
















































This Electronic Age 


We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots 
making a row of robots, and the owner 
of the factory was saying to his friend 

“IT wonder where it will all end!” 


We are quite ready to admit that we are 
not averse to some forms of automation. 
We do, of course, us¢ mechanical aids for 
many of our activities, from the handling 
of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up 
the work to the advantage of the Bank 
and the customer. 


Although we keep in constant touch with 
developments of mechanical aids over the 
whole range.of our activities, in the final 
analysis it is the personal relationship of 
the Branch Manager and his staff towards 
the customer that matters. We face the 
electronic age resolute in this belief. 


National Provincial 
for friendly service 











NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 






















































, .. but Jack insisted—and how glad we are 
now that he did. . .” 


I’d never known my husband so persistent before. ‘I’ve got to make sure 
you’ll be properly provided for if anything happens to me,” he kept on 
saying, and one day he told me he had taken out a Prudential Heritage 
policy. 

Now the children and I are alone, that policy means a great deal to us. 
The Prudential have already paid me £2,000 and for the next sixteen 
years I shall receive £5 a week—in all, over £6,000. This is the 
security every family ought to have behind them. 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local. office is in the telephone directory. 
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THEATRE EXHIBITIONS AND 
— = LECTURES 
TOWER, 7.30. Nov. 29, 30 (Mems. Dec. 1). =. pa a ae pales “ 
Donagh MacDonagh's Irish fantasy, HAPPY ‘EUROPEAN ART IN AMERICA? 
AS LARRY, Can. S111 (3475 before 6), Canon- | trated lecture by Prof. Arthur RICA. An ie 
bury, N.1. American expert on Austrian and Central 

: ——— : Sa pean Art, Thurs., 12 Dec., at 8.30 p.m, af 











gees ht = Council, 4 Ar. James's Sq.. S.W.1, Ti 

WANTED (Members and Students 2s.) irom Ataioaan . 
= . enn Society, 139 Kensington High Street, Wie 

COMPANION HELP for elderly lady in East WEST 9003. 


Sussex village. No rough work, Own bed-sitting- | FOLIO SOCIETY, 70 Brook Street Wy 
room.—Box 1469. FOUR ARTISTS: an Exhibition of Grip 


: seereinee tn Work by Peter de Francia, George Fullard 
% . . Peter Peri and Friso Ten Holt. choseg by John 
SITUATIONS WANTED Berger, November 25th to January 3rd, 4y in 


‘ = cathe: to 4.30 p.m 
GENTLEMAN (33) seeks interesting part- or | HOLIDAY LECTURES ON THE THEATRES 


full-time job from noon onwards. Anything con- for Young People: Jan. 2, Antony 
sidercd. London arca.—Box 1484. Jan, 6, Vivienne Bennett; Jan. 9, Erroj 
GRADUATE, Oxford University, married, Visit to Arts Theatre, Dec. 30.—Enquiries jg 
aged 43, highest reference, wide administrative British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Sq., W.1, 


experience, seeks post school bursar, assistant 


to magazine director, or similar—Box 1452. INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 


S.W.1. Special lectures by Dn, Rafael Caiy, 


SECRETARY of Trade Agsociation (Incor- | Serer on “La Guerra espaiola de 1936-3 % 
porated Secretary) wants similar post with pro- la literatura universal” on 2nd and 3rd Decegp 
fessional, educational or technical body. Trained ber, at 6 p.m 

interviewer and lecturer. Starting salary £750. . ae : ————_ 
—Box 1478. m , INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square 


S.W.1. Lecture by Dn, Fernando Chueca 

; , “Madrid: Ciudad con vocacién de capital” o 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 6th December, at 6 p.m. |. ee 
ca aaiadeall LEFEVRE GALLERY , 30 Bruton Street, Wi, 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. PosT oF | PAINTINGS BY FELIX VALLOTIoy 


RESPONSIBILITY. HAVERSTOCK SCHOOL, (1865-1925), Daily, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
CHALK FARM, N.W.3 (1,400 boys and girls, | LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. “Ne 
11-18, with sixth form offering variety of courses, York, Paris & Merry England” by RONALD 


some leading to G.C.E. ‘O° and ‘A’ level and SEARLE. New painting by ANTHONY FRY 
R.S.A. Commercial ang Technical Certificates. and KYFFIN WILLIAMS. 10-5.30. Sats, 104 
Headmaster). Additional new buildings, 1959 —--- ——— . am 
providing total of 1,800 places, DEPUTY HEAD | MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, w, 
required as soon as possible, Burnham (London) EUROPEAN MASTERS—Bonnard, Boudin, 
scale salary with allowance at present £400. Corot Degas, Fantin, Modigliani, Utrillo, et, 
Vacancy due to promotion, Good qualifications, Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 

organising ability, variety of teaching expericnce MATTHIESEN LLERY: MODERN 
and interest in whole field of Secondary Educa- ee eons toy ioc = 
tion. Form EO/TS10/SR from Divisional Officer, 10-1, Until December 21.—142 New Bond Street 
71 Gloucester Place, W.1. Returnable to Head W.1. “+ ‘ 


at School by 7th December. (2179). PIERRE MONTAL, 14 South Moka 
——or dhe BP ; ~ He a ape ¥ ; Mor ° put olton 

MINISTRY OF _EDUCATION. ASSISTANT Paintings, Water Cols., Drawings by Demeurigg, 

KEEPER (SECOND CLASS), VICTORIA AND First Exhibition London, Nov. 20th-Dec. 2h 

ALBERT MUSEUM/LIBRARY. The Civil Ser- Daily. 10-5.30. Sat. 10-1. 

vice Commission invite applications for one pen- nae tae 2 = a 

sionable post. Age at least 21 and under 26 on RELIGION in Modern Urban Socicty. Ul th 


ist November, 1957, with extension for Forces Future? Thursday, December 5, at 6.30 pm 
service, established civil service and for excep- Lecture by William Pickering. Chairman: Sit 
tionally well-qualified candidates. Candidates Kenreth Grubb. St. Anne's Society, at 97 
ae aoe — an Honours degree (pre- Dean Street, W.1. 

erably First or Second Class) in an Arts sub- - = ———— re 
ject or a degree awarded for post-graduate study SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
or research. They must have a general knowledge Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgraw 
of the history of both European and Oriental Art. Square, S.W.t, BEL 5351. 


Preference will be given to those with training or | «pp YOUNG REBEL IN A MERICAN 
experience in bibliograpifical techniques and LITERATURE.’ The U.S. Information Service 


library practice and a knowledge of at least one presents seven lectures, Tucsday evenings, 
modern foreign language, Salary scale (men), 6.30 p.m., 41 Grosvenor Square, December 3 
£635-£900, Increased starting salary for approved Professor Carlos Baker (Princeton University) 


post-graduate expericnce and compulsory Forces sneaks oO aulkne 
service. Women’s scale above £635 somewhat Ga on ee - 
lower, but being improved to reach equality with TOOTH’S: RECENT ACQUISITIONS KXIL 
men’s by 1961. Prospects of promotion to Paintings by CANALETIO, SCOTT, CON 
Assistant Keeper, First Class (Men: £1,175- STABLE, SISLEY, BOUDIN, UTRILLQ, 
£1,850) by age 30 and to Keeper. Particulars and MATISSE, ROUAULT, BRAQUE, etc. Daily, 
application form from Secretary, Civil Service 9.30-6. Sats. 9.30-1.—31 Bruton Street, W.1 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, es ~ ~ ; ew « 7 
W.1, quoting No. 4782/57. Completed applica- ee _ Roe ge on 
i _ re " f oe e é er: etrospec Pe 4/i- ‘ 
+ ca should be returned by 30th December. days. Today and Saturday, 11-46; Senden, O 
= Ad n free.. Adjoins Aldgate East Station 
NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY PLANNING oeeateeaas on : 
DEPARTMENT. ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIS- = 3 
TANT—A.P.T. GRADE II. SALARY, £725- 


£845. Required for principally administrative CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
work in connection with the Development Plan 5 
and Town Maps. Salary ig accordance with ex- | 4 BIRD CALENDAR in full-colour reproductd 


perience and qualifications. Application forms I : i tc. 6s, 64. 
from County Planning Officer, County Hall, — mage cmp - LS as Eccleston 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1, to be submitted b * ai fc Nie ¢ cane a 
9th Tieces bi 4 957 ee y Square, London. §.W.1. Also coloured Christmas 
me = ome sel 1957. . : cards. Stamps for illustrated prospectus, 
OFFICE BOY REQUIRED in Editorial Dept. of BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 


the ‘Spectator.—Fuli details by post in own : retool 
handwriting to the Secretary, 99 Gower Street, Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria St., London, SW4 


London, W.C.1. and so help Grenfell’s medical work for the, 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU. 436 Strand. W.C2 Labrador Fishermen, Illus. leaflet on request. 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station), All office FINE HERBES DE PROVENCE. An attractive 
staff (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. cellophane-wrapped GIFT BOX of our new so® 
6644. son's fine quality dried culinary herbs one 
ee re 1 eT “ps - \s ckets of Tarragon, Basil, Sage, - 
THE Y.M.C.A. has vacancies for full-time Sec- gencrous packets of Te . 

retaries, Physical Directors and Wardens of soremn, ies, Sevory. Teves end. ieee Baa 
Centres for H.M. Forces. First essentials ; sense Uses. Pos “tain "75 6d. —. GEORGE: B 
of Christian vocation, good general ‘education, ROBERTS. Maerchane. FAVERSHAM. KENT. 
organising ability in religious, social, education = eoieoiee — © —— 
and physical activities with youth. Appoint- PICTORAMA—new, intelligent, attractive sift 
ments suitable for men 21 to 30 years. Selected for 3-7-year-olds, 7s. 6d. from bookshops Fou 
candidates will receive suitable training before titles, including ‘The Twelve Days of Christmas. 
appointment. For further information write to See them at Children’s Paradise, = ——s 
Personnel Secretary, National Council of an exhibition in aid of Royal School tof 
Y.M.C.As., 112 Great Russell Street, London, Blind. Send for list to Pictorama, 9 Fitz 
Ww.c.i. Square, W.1. 1 











GRANADA TY NETWORK LIMITED 
invite applications for the post of Organisation and Methods Officer. 
This is a new post which will be based in Manchester, but the work will involve 
periodical visits to London. 
The duties of this post will include keeping the organisational and administrative 
procedures of the Company under review and advising on the set-up of the Companys 
constantly developing activities. 
Applicants should be experienced in organisation and methods work and should write 
giving full details to the Managing Director. 


GRANADA TV NETWORE 


36 GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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ABANDO JLL MEALS. OX TONGUE, 
most Daten and tender on sale. Pre-war 
OS a 1 Ib, tins 12s. 6d. HAM: Mild 
Danish Cooked Gammon Ham, as exported 
- US.A. 1} 1b. tins 18s. BRISKET OF 
to ime "Choice Pressed Beef, 2 Ib. tins 17s. 
‘ongue and Ham 30s. Tongue, Ham and Brisket 
z ELVAS PLUMS: Just arrived direct from 
Oe Leading Packer. Original 1 Ib. round boxes 

6d.; eight for S5s. MARRONS GLACES : 
Di t from France. Original fancy tins, 6 oz. 
m6 14 oz. 16s. MARRONS IN SYRUP: 
i er tin 10s, FRENCH CRYSTALLISED 
FRUITS : Magnificent Quality and Assort- 

at. 1} Ib. 16s. 6d. Apricots. 1} Ib. 28s. 
mem perrics, 14 0z. 188. PEACHES IN 
SYRUP : Exquisite South African. One of the 
best shipments since the war, Halves or sliced 

desired. 30 Oz. tins, six for 33s, CRAN- 
BERRY PRESERVE from the Swiss Mountains, 
rfection of flavour, 7 oz. tubes, two for 8s. 
AUSTRALIAN RICH FRUIT CAKE, 3 Ib. 
13s., 6 Ib. 25s. SCOTCH SHORTBREAD : Cut 
Fingers in attractive tins. Pre-war ingredients, 
butter, shell e225. flour and sugar. 1 Ib. tins 
fs. 1 Ib, 15 oz. 14s. TURKISH DELIGHT : 
Most expensive ingredients only, 14 Ib. gift 
box 6. GIANDUIA : The Turin Confectioner's 


‘| Hazelnuts and Chocolate ground 
am, | jb. tins 20s. CONTINENTAL 
CASKET : Cadbury's Finest Assorted Choco- 


23s. All post raid. Weights net. 
ate 7S posted direct. — SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
EC. 


SoNEY._Pure English. Carton doz. 1 Ib. jars, 
S0s,: six jars, 258. 6d. Tin, 7 Ib., 288, 6d.; 4 Ib., 
i. 6d. — Evershed, Hoarwithy, Hereford. 
Carr, pd. Pe 
GILES’ CAROL SINGERS’ Christmas Card 
for Greater London Fund for the Blind (incor- 
porating United Appeal for the Blind). Regis- 
tered in accordance with the National Assistance 
Act, 1948. 9d. cach with envelope from Fund, 
2 Wyndham Place, London, W.1. AMB 019). 
PRES FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE on 
le teew and the GIFT MARKET at HEAL’S, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. FADE», 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven k 
Table Napery, Beautiful Irish hand-made Crochet 
Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloths. 
Perfect examples of Irish hand work, Printed 
Luncheon Sets, etc. Exquisite Linen Handker- 
chiefs. Fine Diaper and Damask Towe1s, Superb 
Bed Linens. Parcels posted direct to your friends 
at home and overscas. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions, From ; 
Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co. 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. _ Peet As so 
TEA. Why not give a practical and useful gift? 
We supply high quality specially blended Teas in 
7 lb. miniature chests delivered direct; postage 


d. 
Sore Assam & Ceylon Blend 45/- per 7 Ib. chest 
Pure Ceylon Bien 52/6 per 7 tb. chest 
Pure Dariecling Blend .. 56/- per 7 tb. chest 
PARAMOUNT TEA LTD.. 
§ PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 

THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 
Approval post free U.K, prices from 24d. 








xo 

and 
— 
gives enormous :atisfaction — shorthand in 
&@ week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
phonetic, casy to read. Please write for the 


free trial lesson to The School of Speedhand 
(88). Hills Road, Cambridgc. 
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fitrry 
‘SS faces esas See 





A CAMBRIDG 
BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN 
IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


* 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 
———— 




















THE SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 29, 1957 


CARPET REPAIRS 
ORIENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if kept 
in good order, Often a smal! repair extends their 
life. Neglected, their value deteriorates. We 
repair in our own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service. Esti- 
mates and cxpert advice free.—Alcxander Juran, 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY 2550, 





PERSONAL 

ABANDON DULL MEALS, See our List of 
Specialities which appears in this issue under 
the ‘Christmas Gifts’ column. 

ANXIOUS INVESTORS will read ‘THE 100 
BEST INVESTMENTS FOR 1958’ by T. B. 
Beveridge, O.B.E. Price Ss., from .BM/Know- 
ledgable Publications, London, W.C.1. 
CANCER PATIENT (571169). Poor woman 
(55), with husband. also suffering from cancer. 
Both being nursed by devoted daughter who has 
surrendered her job and finds it hard to manage 
on tiny income, Please help us to care for her. 
Jewellery welcomed. — National Society for 
oar Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria Street, 





CLERGYMAN onceds private loan of £200. 
Would repay £50 a year plus interest at 8 per 
cent, Please help —Box No. 1493 
COLLECTORS’ PARADISE. Pictures for all, 
from LEPIDOPTERISTS to GENEVIEVE- 
OPHILS in the Picture Gallery, HEAL’S 196 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


FOOTBALL.— Particulars of statistical method 
of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 


IF there’s one thing I don’t want specially for 


8. All the year round, thank you. 
INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
overseas,—VCC, 34 Honcywell Rd., S.W.11. 








KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sem on by post: Write or cait 
for our Free \ ist and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour: St., 
London, W.1, D.X. 

LAYTONS (good through four reigns), WINE 
MERCHANTS Xmas List is now out.—Write, 
or, better, come and taste a glass in our 
Vintners Bar and Restauramt, 2a Duke Street 
(Manchester Square), W.1. WEL. 8808. 
LONDON ASHRIDGE CIRCLE. Monthly tec- 
tures at the Eccleston Hotel on curtent affairs 
and the arts; social activities, etc. Subscription 
£1. — Write Membership Secretary, London 
Ashridge Circle, 14 Essex Street, W.2. 
MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fiuing and t of invisibic ienses. For 
Free Bookiey and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone Ger. 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1 (Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns, 

PEOPLE WHO GET TIRED of humdrum, 
everyday meals should try some Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 


PHYLLIS BAMATTRE’S MARRIAGE 
BUREAU (est. 1938). All clients interviewed 
before acceptance on the reg.sters. For details, 
please write 2n@ Floor, 12/14 Denman Strect, 
Ww.1, 

PRIVATE TREATMENT in iliness can be very 
expensive. But if you belong to B.U.P.A. most 
of your nursing home rees, surgical and 
consulting fees and other are paid for 
you. Modest annual subscription includes de- 
pendants.—Write for literature Gif aged under 
65) to British United Provident Association 
(E.L./2), Provident House, Essex Surcet, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 

RING GER, 7669 for al! your domestic cleaning. 
Daily cleaners sent. Walls and paintwork 
washed. Carpets shampooed, and all gencral 

ic work done. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.i. KEN. 7201. 

THE MOST MEMORABLE TOAST is that 
which is buttered and spread with BURGESS 
Anchovy Pasic. 

“‘PULPIT DIGEST’ and ‘PASTORAL PSyY- 
CHOLOGY,”’ two monthlies for clergy and laity. 
Full details (3d. stamp) from Pastora! Publica- 
tions, 79 Reginald St., Luton. 

THE MEDICI GALLERIES of Grafton St., 
London, W.1, and Thurloe St., South Kensing- 
ton, invite you to visit their Christmas Displays 
of cards, pictures, books and other attractive 
gifts. Christmas Shopping catalogue post free on 
request., 

UNEMPLOYED CLERGYMAN, 50, singic, no 
pension, perm. to officiate Lond. i " 
would welcome post verger, school cleaner, 
caretaker, anything where some time for 
writing and, possibly, opportunity daily / weekly 
Celebrations and some preaching. Rather 
urgent.—_Revd. Austin Lee, M.A., Fern Cottage, 
Cousley Wood, Wadhurst, Sussex, 


WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn, Also woollen underwear and old 
white woo) blankets; any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Strect 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 

7} PER CENT. p.a. available on deposits (mini- 
mum 6 months) with H.P. Company dealing 
mainiy with farm implements in famous agri- 
cultural district of Scotland. — Apply ESK 
FINANCE CO. LTD., 16¢ HIGH STREET, 
MONTROSE. 








WOOL FAT, the source of Lanojin, should be 
in every home, S.a.c. brings interesting details of 
its many uses.—Mrs. Annic Drake, 109 Lower 
Rushton Rd., Bradford 3. 


WELL-TO-DO Professor, widower. 65, healthy, 
seeks cultured lady, 45-55, to take charge his 
home. References given and required.— Write 
sending photograph to Senor Portillo, Box 72, 
Cadiz. Spain. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED | salesmen, 
speakers, exccutives take Dale Carnegic Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN. 1024/6. 


ALL EXAMINATIONS are casicr to pass with 
1.C.S. tuition. G.C.E., University Entrance, Pro- 
fessional, Trade, Technical, etc. — Write for 
FREE prospectus, stating subject, to Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, Dept, CL.98, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Sciscy on Sea, Sussex. 
Boys p d for © E Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, A y, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, cic. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—-Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

L'INSTITUT BRITANNIQUE DE _ L’UNI- 
VERSITE DE PARIS holds Courses in French 
language, literature and civilisati h h 
the academic year. Students of 17 and over, 
leaving school at Christmas and wishing to 
continue their French studies in Paris, may 
enrol for the Intermediate Course beginning on 
January 6th or February 12th, 1958. The 
Institute has its own Accommodation Service 
and Franco-British Students’ Club. Full particu- 
lars of term-time Courses, and of the Easter 
Vv. Course for Sixth Form Pupils, from 
the British Institute in Paris (London Office), 
29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and imtensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14, PARK. 8392. 

OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training; 
Easter term 13th January.—Tel. 55966, Pros. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (al! 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ,, B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and fessional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A‘, LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxtord. (Est. 1894). 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work, Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. English courses. for 
foreign students. New courses 7 Jan. & 15 Apr., 
1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), 2 
Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 
9831. 











THE TRIANGLE Secretaria) College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G lines). 


LITERARY 

USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING. 
Whatever your age you can cars by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures and 
few successes, but most give up in discourage- 
ment, The LSJ cannot work miracles, but it has 
helped to success many who would not have 
got there unaided. If you have a real desire 
to write you can gct much pleasure and profit 
from giving up a few hours a week to writing- 
to you have always wanted 
to do. Advice is free. So also is the informative 
book, ‘Writing for the Press,’ which will tell you 
how to make your pen bring extra income. 
Write to: PROSPECTUS DEPT., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford St., 
Park Lane, London, W.1. GRO 8250. 


AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short ctc., by return. TFypescripts care- 
fully Great hasis On accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing maehine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tion from /into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TFLEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETPERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC.. OVER PHONF—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open tit! 9 p.m. and weck-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St.. W.1 (GER. 10674). 
COLONEL PEWTER IN IRONICUS by Arthur 
Horner. ‘Horner is political and social satire at 
its sharpest’—News Chronicic. 6s. 6d. from your 
bookseller of (plus 9d. postage) Pali Mali Press, 
123 Pall Mal, S.W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 966 

ACROSS.—1 Amethyst. 5 Barset. 9 Footrule. 
10 Arabia. 12 Rouse, 13 Mouse-trap, 14 
Chansonettes. 18 Compensation. 21 Terminate. 
23 Ether. 24 Hair-do. 25 Pleasant. 26 Dreich. 
27 Reverses. 

DOWN,—1 Afford. 2 Exodus, 3 Horseshoe, 4 
Solomon's Scal, 6 Agree. 7 Sybarite. 8 Trappist. 
11 Out of the bine. 15 Exonerate. 16 Scotched. 
17 Amortise, 19 Shears. 20 Grate’. 22 lodic 


* 
hecked 
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ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY migbt interest 
you—even if you think the disunited churches 
with their differing formularics have nothing to 
say to the thinking man, Readers and writers 
may obtain specimen copy for postage 2d. from 
J. R. Roberts, 3 Ollier Court, 61 Carlisle Road, 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 

“KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for you 
—No sales—no fees tuition. Free R.2 Know- 
7 poe a Success from B.A. Schoo! 
o uccessfu riti Lid. 

Street, London, Wi. a a 
OUTPOSTS invites entries for SHORT PO 
COMPETITION. Prize £25, = Rg 
Moyne, Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton, 
Margaret Willy, Howard Sergeant, Closing date 
1Sth January. Details on request from Howard 
To 209 East Dulwich Grove, London, 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsukable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23, FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
Gecwins Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet for new writers. R.I. 
Students have sold work to 1,750 editors—a 
record without paralicl.—Regent Institute (Dept. 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

WE PUBLISH books at authors’ whole or part 
expense. Sound work is sold, author taking 
e=- ~ Write Winterson, 20 Tooks’ Court, 


SHOPPING BY POST 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. ‘per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 


PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Strect, Stornoway. ble of Lewis. 


SMOKERS’ COUGH, CHRONIC CATARRH. 
—~Garlisol deodorised (non-smell) garlic 
tablets fortify resistance against bronchial and 
Pulmonary irritation and their sequela. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 Garlisol tabicts (six months’ 
supply), and booklet of health-conserving infor- 
mation.--Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex. f 


SUPER GRADE FARMHOUSE CHESHIRE 
CHEESE. From J. H. Warham, Sweet Briar 
Hail, Nantwich, Ches. Tcl.: 65262. 1 Ib., 4s. 6d.; 
2 tb., 7s. 6d.; 3 th., 10s. TASTY CHESHIRE 
CHEESE : 1 ib., 3s. 6d.; 2 Ib., Ss.; 3 Ib., 7s. 6d, 
BABY CHESHIRE (Reg or White). Averacc 
weights—5 Ib., 178. 6d. each. ALL POST FREE. 
Cash with order. ‘ 

SCENTED VIOLETS, “ANEMONES, Selected 
blooms, 12s. or £1 boxes -posted.—‘Poltesco 
Flowers,’ Ruan Minor; Helston, Cornwail. 


_— —_—_—____--__—- —— 





ACCOMMODATION 


COMPORTABLE Country House, 
Kent, offered retired coupic. Big sit, room, bed- 
room, h.c., bath, gar. Every comfort and con- 
sidcration; good cuisine, 12 gns. cach.—Box 1483. 


HOTELS 
1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the expericace of gentler winter at Farring- 
ford. Stay in the Island's lovelicst locale, relish- 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager. 
FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, LO.W. 
Phone : 312 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


ENJOY YOUR WINTER 
SPORTS 


to the full in FRANCE, French food. French 
gaicty, and superb modern cquipment. Particu- 
larly advantageous terms offered for the coming 
season at Chamonix an@ French Savoy. Ex- 
hilarating ski-ing by day, a round of pleasure 
after dark. Details on request from your Travel 
Agent, or from the French Government Tourist 
Office, 178 Piccadilly, London, W 


FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First class express vesscls to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD 
9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3 

Tei.: ROY 311! 

































First Overland 


The Story of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Far East Expedition 
TIM SLESSOR 


The film on TV thrilled thousands. “This altogether 
delightful book. His style is rather reminiscent of Mr. 
Peter Fleming in the heyday of his gallivantings.”— 
Times Lit. Sup. “Written with zest and good humour” 
—Sunday Times. 62 photographs 21s. 


Cyprus 
” 
A Portrait and an Appreciation 


SIR HARRY LUKE 


The author knows the island as a former administrator, 
as an historian, and as an archeologist. His book is 
“a lucid and elegantly written story of the bewildering 
patchwork of the invasions, earthquakes and foreign 
occupation that make the island’s history.”—New 
Statesman Illustrated 215. 


All My Sins 


HANS HABE 
The astonishing autobiography of this cosmopolitan 
socialite, adventurer, and journalist “cannot fail to interest 
anyone who knew and loved the Europe which struggled 
for existence between the wars.”—Yorkshire Post. 
“One of the best autobiographies for some years.”— 
MICHAEL HARRISON, Zhe Queen. 18s 


Springtime in Shanghai 
MABEL WALN SMITH 


The author tells of her blissful springtime of youth in old 
Shanghai, the pleasure-loving “Paris of the East,” and of 
the city’s catastrophic end under the Japanese and 
communists. She also writes vividly of her life in a 
Japanese internment camp. Line drawings 15s. 


Chiang Kai Shek’s 
Summing-up at Seventy 


SOVIET RUSSIA IN CHINA 


The Generalissimo’s story of the momentous events of 
which he was part in his thirty years’ fight against 
Communism. “Will be combed by students for: its 
nuggets of historical information.”—New York Times 
“One of the most detailed records of Stalinist treachery.” 
—Saturday Review 392 pages 30s. 


The Tropics 


(The Living Nature Series) 
DE LA RUE, BOULIERE, & HARROY 


“Any reader with a spark of imagination, whether 
naturalist or no, will be stirred by turning these pages. 
As usual, the text is authoritative.”—British Book News. 
“The photographs alone would make it treasurable. 
—Country Life. With 134 plates in gravure (36 in full 
colour) and line drawings 63s. 


Captured in Tibet 
~ ROBERT FORD 
The inside story of the communist invasion of Tibet, and 
of the author’s long imprisonment and brain-washing by 
the Chinese. “Outstanding for several reasons . . . 
although it is extremely exciting, it is at the same time 
objective and factual.”—Sunday Times. BOOK SOCIETY 
RECOMMENDATION (3rd Imp.) Illustrated 18s. 


The R.N.V.R. 


KERR & GRANVILLE 


In this history of the R.N.V.R. from its earliest days to 
the present, “the authors have covered a wide field with a 
thoroughness that deserves high praise and with a variety 
that should ensure general and lasting reader interest.” 
— Yorkshire Post Illustrated 215. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A Zoo of My Own 
CORNELIUS CONYN 


At his home in Sumatra the author col- 
lected monkeys, rare birds, reptiles, a se 
tiger cub, a honey bear, and many other 
curious pets. “Intensely human... a 
fascinating book.”—B’ham Weekly Post. 


Delightful line illustrations 12s. 6d. Housekeeping 


Illustrations by the author 


Man is an Artist 
JOHN BRADFORD 


The story of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture from 


the earliest times. ‘A splendid drawings, especial 


By Kate Seredy 


Philomena 
Charming.”—News Chronicle. “It has 
the placid simplicity of the peasant folk 
among whom Philomena grows up, and the 
dancing gaiety of a fairy tale.”—Good 


The story of an Hungarian boy who goes 
ness, humour and excitement, and beautiful 


ially 
make this book 


To Beat a Tiger 

ELIZABETH FOREMAN LEWIS 
The daring exploits of a gang of Chinese 
boys fending for themselves during China’s 
war with Japan. “Mrs. Lewis writes with 
affection of the China she knew, and 
kindles the reader’s sympathy for the 
underdog.” —Times Lit. Sup. 12s. 6d. 


We Go to Holland 
SYLVIA L. CORBRIDGE 
Latest volume in the “We Go” 


10s. 6d. 


to live in the U.S. “Wisdom and gentle- Series. “An astonishing 
amount of information in the 
those of horses, will ise of an interesting story... 


piece of work.” — Liverpool long remembered.” more readable than the 
Daily Post. —Time and Tide 12s. 6d. normal guide.”— Yorks. Evg. 
Over 200 tllustrations 21s. Illustrated by the author Post Illustrated 9s. 6d. 
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